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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 
(Concluded from p. 4.) 


In 1806, he published a collec- 
tion of ‘“ Ballads and Lyrical 
Pieces,” many of which had ap- 
peared before, but not in a col- 
lected form. 

In 1808 appeared “‘ Marmion, a 
Tale of Flodden Field.” The story 
of this poem turns upon the pri- 
vate adventures of a fictitious cha- 
racter; but is called a Tale of 
Flodden Field, because the hero’s 
fate is connected with that meino- 
rable defeat, and the causes which 
led to it. The poem opens about 
the beginning of August: and 
ends with the defeat of Flodden, 
September 4, 1513. The rapi- 
dity of Mr. Scott’s pen shone 
conspicuous this year; for, in ad- 
dition to Marmion, he published 
“ Descriptions and [llustrations of 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
and a complete edition of the 
works of Drydeu; in which lhe 
gave a new life of that great 
writer, and numerous notes. Very 
shortly after this, he undertook 
the editing of Lord Somers’s col- 
lection of Historical Tracts; Sir 
Ralph Sadler’s State Papers, and 
Anna Seward’s Poetical Works. 

By the terms of Miss Seward’s 
will, the posthumous publication 
of her poetical works was deputed 
to Mr. Scett, and of the epistolary 
works to Mr. Constable, with nei- 
ther of whom the fair testatrix had 
any thing more than the most su- 
perficial acquaintance. ‘This year 
Mr. Scott was most actively em- 
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ployed; for, in addition to these 
tasks, he produced his “ Lady of 
the Lake,” a poem abounding in 
interest and  poctical beauties, 
which are greatly enriched by his 
description of Loch-katrine and 
its vicinity, in the western high- 
lands of Perthshire, where the 
scene of the poem is laid. His 
description of the stranger’s first 
meeting with Ellen, the Lady of 
the Lake, is among his happiest 
efforts : 


« But scarce again his horn he wound, 

When lo, forth starting at the sound, 

From underneath an aged oak, 

‘That slanted from the islet rock, 

A damsel, guider of its way, 

A little skitf shot to the bay, 

That round the promontory steep 

Led its deep )ine in graceful sweep, 

Eddying in almost viewless wave, 

The weeping willow twig to lave, 

And kiss, with whispering sound and 
slow, 

The beach of pebbles, bright as snow. 

‘The boat had touched this silver strand 

Just as the hunter left his stand, 

And stood concealed amid the brake, 

To view this Lady of the Lake. 

The maiden paused, as if again 

She thought to catch the distant strain, 

With head up-raised, and look intent, 

And eye and ear attentive bent ; 

And locks flung back, and lips apart, 

Like monument of Gracian art : 

In listening mood she seemed to stand, 

The guardian Naiad of the strand.” 


In 1811 appeared « The Vision 
of Don Roderick,’ a work im 
which public expectation was much 
disappointed, as it was certainly 
very inferior to his former produe- 
tions. 
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In 1813 he published “ Rokeby,” 
which, though superior to Don Ro- 
derick, did not much increase his 
fame. The narrative of this poem 
is confessedly fictitious, but the 
date of the supposed events is im- 
mediately subsequent to the great 
battle of Marston Moor, 3d July, 
1644. The description of Matilda 
is very naturally depicted. 

“¢ Wreathed in dark-brown rings her hair 
Half hid Matilda’s forehead fair, 

Half hid and half revealed to view 
Her full dark eye of hazel hue. 

The rose, with faint and feeble streak, 
So slightly tinged the maiden’s cheek, 
That you had said her hue was pale. 
But if she faced the summer gale, 

Or spoke or sung, or quicker moved, 
Or heard the praise of those she loved, 
Or when of interest was expressed, 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 
The mantling blood in ready play 
Rivalled the blush of rising day. 

There was a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thought upon her face, 

That suited well the forehead high, 

The eye-lash dark and downcast eye ; 
The mild expression spoke a mind 

In duty firm, composed, resigned ;— 
‘Tis that which Roman art has given 

To mark their maiden Queen of Heaven. 
In hours of sport, that mood gave way 
To fancy’s light and frolic play, 

And when the dance, or tale, or song, 
In harmless mirth sped time along, 
Fall oft her doating sire would call 

His Maud the merriest of them all.” 

Towards the close of the year 
1814 came out “ The Lord of the 
Isles,” a poem abounding in in- 
terest, and very superior to any 
since the Lady of the Lake. Bruce 
is the chief personage of the poem, 
and his assertion of his country’s 
independence, and successful at- 
tempt at the crown, supply the 
incidents. 

{In the year 1815 he brought out 
a very interesting work on the 
“* Border Antiquities of England ;” 
a new edition of 
Swift, with a biography, and nume- 
rous annotations ; and “The Field 
of Waterloo,” a poem. Here our 
author, in wandering from his na- 
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tive land, seemed to have left his 
muse behind; it is deservedly the 
least successful of his poetical ef- 
fusions, Mr. Scott in contemplat- 
ing the field of Waterloo, covered 
with its dreadful carnage, certainly 
did not catch the fire of his sub- 
ject in so poetical a manner, as 
when he meditated the chivalrous 
deeds of old on Marston Moor, or 
in Flodden Field ; but, with all its 
faults, we think it has been treated 
with too much critical severity. 
His apostrophe to Buonaparte has 
surely some merit. 

“ Yet, even in yon sequester'd spot, 
May worthier conquest be thy lot, 

‘Than yet thy lite has known ; 
Conquest, unbought by blood or harm, 
That needs not foreign aid nor arm, 

A triumph all thine own. 

Such waits thee when thou shalt con- 
troul 
Those passions wild, that stubborn soul, 

That mare’d thy prosperous scene ; 
Hear this from no unmoved heart, 
Which sighs, comparing what THOoW 

ART, 
With what thou miIGutT’sT HAVE 
BEEN ! 

About the same time as “ The 
Field of Waterloo” appeared a 
prose work, chiefly on the same 
subject, intituled “ Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk.”? This work has 
been generally ascribed to Mr, 
Scott, and we see no reason to 
doubt its being the production of 
his prolific pen. 

Krom this period Mr. Scott’s 
name has not appeared to any pub- 
lication, but he is the universally 
reputed author of a series of most 
interesting novels, The first of 
which, “ Waverley,” appeared in 
1814, dedicated to the celebrated 
Henry Mackenzie, by ‘‘ an un- 
known admirer of his genius.” 
The scenes are laid in the high- 
lands of Scotland—it abounds in 
Scottish peculiarities, and the in- 
eidents are taken from the Scotch 
history. 

In 1815 Gay Mannering came 
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out, affording additional reasons 
for believing Mr. Scott to be the 
real author. This novel abounds 
in interest, and is the most amus- 
ing of the series, 

These were rapidly followed by 
“ The Antiquary,”” ‘“ Rob Roy,” 
and in 1817, “ Tales of my I aud- 
lord.” This last, according to the 
title, is supposed to be written by 
“ Jedediah Cleishbotham, school- 
master and parish clerk of Gander- 
cleugh.”’ These tales consisted 
of * Old Mortality,” and “ The 
Black Dwarf.’ A second series 
has been published, containing but 
one tale, “ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.”” And a third series is 
nearly ready, which we under- 
stand will consist of a tale called 
“‘ Montrose.” These tales bear 
such a similarity to the novels, 
that we feel no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing them to be the produc- 
tion of the same pen. 

A Scotch periodical publication 
attempted to ascertain the real 
author of these works, and attri- 
buted them to the celebrated Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, publishing at 
the same time a number of quota- 
tions to prove the similarity of 
style, but that lady has declared 
that she cannot take to herself the 
merit of their productions. They 
have alse been attributed to a bro- 
ther of Mr. Scott, a resident in 
America ; but we have never heard 
any sufficient reason for this con- 
clusion, 

Although nothing has appeared 
with Mr, Scott’s name, since the 
“‘ Field of Waterloo,” two small 
poems have very recently been in- 
serted in a list of his works, which 
were published anonymously, one 
is called “ The Bridal of Trier- 
main,’’ and the other, “ Harold 
the Dauntless.”” ‘These pieces 
were very favourably received, 
though not with the least suspi- 
cion of their author. He is un- 
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derstood to be at present engaged 
in illustrating a, graphic work on 
the antiquities of Scotland. 

Mr. Scott, in addition to a con- 
siderable family property of which 
he is possessed, and the valuable 
appointments to which he has been 
preferred, has amassed immense 
wealth by his literary exertions, 
for the copyright of Marmion he 
received 3000 guineas. What a 
contrast! Milton for his Paradise 
Lost received three times 51. ! 

Mr. 8S. it is reported, is to be 
honoured with a baronctage. 

With the following extract from 
a letter written sometime since we 
shall conclude this memoir of a 
mau, who has furnished the world 
with so many entertaining and in- 
teresting works. 

“Few travellers visit Edinburgh 
without inquiring whether Walter 
Scott is visible. In a small dark 
room where one of the courts is 
held, he is to be seen every morn- 
ing in term time, seated at asimall 
table with the acts of the court be- 
fore him. He isa short, broad- 
shouldered and rather robust man, 
with light hair, eyes between blue 
and grey, broad nose and round 
face. Though a great number of 
travellers have letters of recom- 
mendation to Mr, Scott, yet his 
parties are not numerous. His 
manners are agreeable, untainted 
with vanity: and the only affec- 
tation to be seen in him is, that he 
is solicitous not to appear as a 
poet. He is very lively and full 
of anecdote ; and though not bril- 
liant in company, is always cheer- 
ful and unassuming. He often re- 
lates that in his infancy the old 
people used to take him upon their 
knecs, call him Little Watty, and 
tell him all sorts of old stories and 
legends while his brothers were 
abroad at work, from which he was 
exempted on account of his lame- 
ness.” 
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§2 
New Dialogues of the Dead, 


BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs. A. KENDALL, 
(Continued from page 8.) 


Slow as some miner saps the aspiring 
tower, 

When working secret with destructive aim, 

Unseen, unheard, thus moves the steal- 
ing hour, 

That works the fall of empire, pomp and 

name. 
OcILvir. 


DIALOGUE Il. 


Elizabeth, Queen of England and 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. 


Mary. Indignant, proud, and 
cruel Queen, why those menacing 
looks; that angry brow? In this 
abode of shadows, frowns are im- 
potent, and malice harmless. 

Elizabeth. Does the reproach 
of cruelty come well from Mary 
Stuart—who has been thought to 
have sanctioned the murder, and 
certainly protected the murderers, 
of her wedded lord ? 

Mary. If sovereigns were to sit 
in judgment on each other’s actions, 
and hold, instead of heaven, the 
scales of justice, how few of them 
would live in safety or would die 
in peace. The crime you accuse 
me of being privy to, you had no 
right to punish. What power in- 
terfered, what court protected, when 
your inhuman father condemned 
your ill-fated mother to the block, 
that he might gratify a new felt 
passion for another woman ? 

Elizabeth. Cousin, I mean not 
to defend my father’s crime, yet 
this much give me leave to say,— 
that in England his will was jaw ; : 
he did not deny the deed he caused 
to be executed, nor quit his king- 
dom to seek shelter in a foreign 
court, or place his fortunes in a 
rival’s power. Besides, it is well 


known that the same motives which 
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caused my mother’s death, occa- 
sioned Harry Darnley’s: had it 
not been for your infamous attach- 
ment to Bothwell, poor Darnicy 
might have outlived his malady. 

Mary. Could I controul the 
turbulence of faction, or stem tho 
torrent of ambitious passion’? Both- 
well knew no reason but his will ; 
and to be the first man in Scotland 
had been long his towering object. 
The wide spreading spirit of dis- 
sension called most imperiously for 
vigorous measures, could I infuse a 
spirit of heroism into Darnley’s 
weak and timid soul, or make him 
what nature never meant him for 
—a warrior and a king ? 

Elizabeth, That 1 admit, yet 
with only a small share of pru- 
dence, you might have evaded 
many snares that faction spread 
for your annoyance. Who but 
Mary Stuart would heedless!y have 
added domestic rancour to popular 
resentment? Why did you not 
crush, even in their embryo, the 
uspiring hopes of Bothwell? You 
should have coalesced both with 
your husband and your nobility ; 
by so doing, you would have si- 
lenced the invectives of your ene- 
mies, and have given a certain 
stimulus to the exertions of your 
friends. 

Mary. You seem to have for- 
gotten that I was reconciled to my 
husband, and to that cause princi- 
pally I attribute his fate. For it 
was then that Bothwell’s rage and 
jealousy were boundless. Untimely 
and deplorable I knew his death 
was ; but I could not recall him 
back to life, and whom was I to 
punish ? The times were out of 
joint, and not suited for formal acts 
of justice ; whilst every step I took 

raised up fresh factions to oppose 
my power. I was not like you, 
happily surrounded with faithful 
counsellors and obedient subjects ; 
I had no Burleigh to direct my 




















steps through the appalling ranks 
of a revolting nation, no cautious 
Walsingham with warning voice 
to proclaim approaching danger : 
born in trouble, and nursed in tu- 
mult, I from my cradle was the 
sport of fortune; educated in a 
court where gallantry was rarely 
reprehended, and assassination 
thought no crime unless detected, 
and even then our holy Church by 
its own potent power could pardon 
the necessary deed. And I have 
heard that my Lord Leicester, your 
Majesty’s powerful favourite, took 
many obnoxious persons off by arts 
he well knew how to practice. 
Could [ suppose such transactions 
escaped the ever vigilant councils 
of Elizabeth, or were, indeed, not 
well known to herself? 

Elizabeth. I never sanctioned 
crimes injurious to my people’s 
welfare, or took, in wantonness, a 
subject’s life. 

Mary. But did you never nurse 
petulance into faction, and then 
call it treason? What if we goad 
an animal into madness, wliom are 
we to blame for any acts of violence 
it may commit ? 

Elizabeth. 1 perceive your in- 
ference Cousin ; and despise it. It 
was not I, but your foreigu friends 
and domestic enemies, that preci- 
pitated your downfall. Had you 
not tampered with the see of Rome, 
you might have lived in private, 
and have died in peace, 

Mary. Privacy I was not born 
to live in, and peace I rarely had 
possessed. As for my interest at 
the court of Rome, it was both 
natural and necessary; his holiness, 
as God’s apostle, was my spiritual 
father, and, as our church ordained, 
my sovereign Lord; I was, there- 
fore, to honour his commands, and 
obey his instructions. 

Elizabeth. Certainly, and to 
have effected my death, under his 
spiritual directions, would have 
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been an act of superior piety. Aye, 
aye, Cousin, religion was the pre- 
tence, but ambition the sole motive 
of all your actions. 

Mary. Had the see of Rome 
acknowledged your title to the 
crown of England, I think you 
would not have deviated from the 
religion of your ancestors; you 
well knew that, to guard your 
doubtful title to the throne, you 
must at least appear to be a sup- 
porter of the reformation: had it 
been otherwise, I think the splen- 
dour of the Roman ritual would not 
have been suppressed by a Princess 
that knew so well the value of ex- 
ternal maynificence. If I could 
have submitted to a change of 
faith, 1 might have reigned long 
and undisputed as the Queen of 
Scotland. You say, too, that you 
never took in Wantonness a subject’s 
life; if so, how came Norfolk hur- 
ried to an untimely end? and why, 
at a later period, when time, aided 
by caution and good fortune, had 
fixed you firmly in the regal chair, 
was your then favourite, the noble 
but impetuous Essex, offered up an 
immolated victim on the altar of 
fancied security ? He could not be 
suspected of favouring the Catho- 
lics, for his religion was in oppo- 
sition to theirs ; and as a Protes- 
tant, he was the declared enemy of 
papal Rome: but just and liberal 
in his principles, he disdained the 
idea of personal enmity to its pro- 
fessors, and that liberty of con- 
science which he claimed for him- 
self, he without reserve awarded to 
others. 

Elizabeth, All this may be as 
you describe it; but yet he mcrited 
the fate he met with. So too did 
Norfolk, for when against my ab- 
solute commands he raised his 
hand towards the Scottish sceptre, 
he, in fact, aimed indirectly at the 
English crown. My prudent coun- 
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sellors decreed his death, and self 
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security confirmed the deed; but 
he fell not secretly by dagger or 
by poison, a nation judged between 
him and myself, and doubtless 
judged us fairly. 

Mary. Your majesty was singu- 
larly happy in having most of your 
actions viewed through the medium 
of either prudence or necessity ; 
but it might be the guilt of mar- 
riage, rather than that of treason, 
that accelerated the fall of Essex. 

Elizabeth. I well know many 
ridiculous stories have been. circu- 
Jated, of attachments disgraceful 
both to my age and dignity, fabri- 
cated by my enemies, I do not 
doubt, to throw a cloud of darkness 
and calumny over my declining 
years, but do not think that, in my 
old age, I could have submitted to 
those restraints that marriage ne- 
cessarily imposes on a woman, 
however exalted lier station. No, 
I loved Essex with a mother’s 
tenderness, and watched his interest 
with maternal care; I meant him, 
schooled as he had been in courts, 
and trained in camps, to have been 
the firm supporter of his country’s 
fortunes, when time had called me 
from the scenes of life; but his 
temerity destroyed the fabric I had 
been for years erecting, and on 
which I meant to fix his future 
greatness ; I would have invested 
him with powers ample as any sub- 
ject could have enjoyed with safety, 
and then left him both as a friend 
and counsellor to his future sove- 
reign. But he rashly placed him- 
self in opposition to my commands, 
and laid his life and honours at the 
feet of his bitterest enemies ; and 
under the circumstances in which 
he had placed both himself and me, 
had he in reality been my son, lL 
should have directed his judges to 
cousider him only as a subject that 
had wronged their Queen, 

Mary. Perhaps in earlier life, 
madam, you might have acted with 
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more lenity towards one you so 
greatly valued, and have found 
more difficulty in suppressing those 
tender emotions of the heart, which, 

while they betray the weakness of 
a woman, prove at least her sus- 
ceptibility, 

Elizabeth. The soft sensations 
you allude to, Cousin, never much 
troubled me. In youth it required 
all my vigilance to keep my head 
from the block; and afterwards 
the security of my crown; the 
prosperity of my people ; the care 
of my prerogative; the balancing 
of interests, and the dividing of 
parties, so completely occupied my 
time; that they left me no leisure 
for those indulgencies of the ima- 
gination that are so frequently 
fatal to such as yield to their fas- 
cinating influence. Under different 
circumstances, I might have acted 
otherwise ; but as I was situated, 
my sole ambition was to live and 
die as became a Queen of England. 


END OF DIALOGUE II, 





*.* Inthe last Dialogue, line 13, 
for  forti tude,” read ‘ gratitude.” 
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MARGARET MONTROSE, 
A Tale of the \7th century. 


AmonG the Highland chiefs whe 
zealously espoused the cause of 
royalty during the period of the 
commonwealth of England, was 
Douglas Montrose, a distant rela- 
tive of the illustrious Marquis of 
that name by the female side, the 
Marquis’s name being Graham. 

Margaret was the favourite 
daughter of the Highlander ; and, 
from the earliest period of her life, 
he had trained her up so as ever 
to accustom her to fear God—to 
honour the King—and to love 
virtue, Thus instructed, Marga- 




































ret, at the age of 18, exhibited a 
fine portrait “of native simplicity 
combined with strong powers of 
mind, and a degree of fortitude 
superior to the generality of her 
sex; her grandfather was one of 
the mont zealous preachers among 
the Presbyterians, and thundered 
out his anathemas against all who 
would not sign the solemn league 
and covenant. His son, Douglas, 
had been driven from the paternal 
mansion, on account of his avowed 
sentiments of loyalty. 

A party of English troops under 
the command of Colonel Seymour, 
in their march advanced to the 
residence of Douylas Montrose ; 
her father was at that time a few 
miles distant; her mother was 
recently deceased ; and, when the 
republicans invested the louse, 
Margaret alone remained. The 
commander well knew the history 
of Douglas, aud he had with him 
a Scotch minister who was the 
intimate friend of her father. It 
was therefore deemed expedient to 
exercise the greatest degree of 
clemency. Margaret, far from 
being terrified at the approach of 
this armed band, barricadoed as 
well as she possibly could the 
avenues of entrance, and present- 
ed herself at the window. At this 
time the Scotch minister mounted 
on a drum-head, and in a long 
harangue, interlarded with nume- 
rous quotations from the Bible, 
conjured ‘her to renounce episco- 
palian heresy, and embrace the 
solemn league and covenant.— 
Margaret, as soon as he had end- 
ed, opened the window, waved her 
handkerchief, and shouted “ Glory 
be to Montrose.” Colonel Sey- 
mour, astonished at the heroism 
and fascinated with the beauty of 
Margaret, solicited the minister 
once more to address her; adding, 
that if he did not succeed, he 
would not offer any violence, but 
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would himself secure her obedience 


to the Kirk. The preacher then 
once more adjured her to submit 
to that authority which it was in 

vain for her further to oppose, and 
which it was diabolical infatuation 
in her, without any support, to 
pretend to counter act. Margaret, 
with a sneer of contempt, told the 
preacher to cease his canting non- 
sense, and again cried out “ Mon- 
trose — Montrose —the glory of 
Scotiand ! At this moment Co- 
Jonel Seymour advanced, and bow- 
ing respectfully requested Margaret 
to admit him to speak a few words 
with her, This was granted: Sey- 
mour was a young man of very 
debauched habits, but with the 
exterior of great piety. ‘* Miss 
Montrose, (said the Colonel,) you 
know with what authority | am 
invested ; it is through my regard 
for you, that your father’s house has 
not been leveHed with the ground, 
and your person violated. It is m 
your power now to avoid every 
danger. Hesitate not: one re- 
quest I make, compliance with 
which insures your safety, and 
that of all those appertaining to 
you.’ 

“ Captain, (re plied Margaret,) I 
will answer you in a few minutes : : 
I wish to retire for that time.’ 
— her return, looking the noel 
tain full in the face, she said— 
“ Wretch, what dost thou deserve 
for attempting to dishonour the 
daughter of Douglas Montrose. 
There is thy reward. Immediately 
she drew a loaded carbine from 
under her dress, and shot him 
through the head. Then rushing 
out of the door, she cried out— 
‘Your Captain is dead ;” and, 
during the temporary confusion, 
made her escape to a neighbouring 
village, where she remained in 
disguise, unknown until the period 
of King Charles the Secoud’s re- 
storation. 


MADALENA. 


— 


(Continued from page 12.) 


TuHE delightful creature in all 
gay parties, is not always the 
most endearing and pleasant mas- 
ter of a family. Colonel Gilman 
was a tyrant to the best of wives, 
the seducer of a weak-minded pue- 
rile relation, a gambler, an auda- 
cious libertine, the slave of con- 
vivial excess,—the pure heart of 
Madalena revolted at this con- 
nection, and she dared not ask 
herself, did she still love the man 
she must cease to esteem. Fur- 
ther question was superseded by 
the consciousness of hourly re- 
pentance for her unadvised nup- 
tials. In her eighteenth year, life 
was to her comfortless and deso- 
late, and her sorrows were of a 
nature that forbade her the relief 
of sympathy. 

The lady of a veteran officer, 
who, through Mrs. Gilman’s in- 
fiuence with Lady Melbourne, suc- 
ceeded Colonel Gilman as major of 
their regiment, was her valued 
friend; but never had she hinted 
her domestic woes, till Colonel 
Gilman proposed to her a return 
to Britain, as the British corps in 
Sicily were destined for Portugal. 
The Colonel hoped, and counsel- 
led, she should continue Miss Jer- 
vas as her companion during his 
absence. Mrs. Gilman was thun- 
derstruck by this rc quest ; but de- 
sirous of parting witi her husband 
on amicable terms, told him not 
to be appalled, though her good 
genius should take her semblance 
on the banks of the Tagus. He 
gaily answered, he would hail such 
a genius as his better angel, Mrs, 
Gilman knew the Colonel had 

given up his large state-room to 
Mrs. W ortesley, as she suffered 
terribly from asthma, and the 


transport commanded by her hus- 
band had no accommodation fit for 


Madalena. 





her, nor would she separate from 
the partuer she had followed in 
many campaigns. Mrs. Gilman 
settled with that lady, to share 
her state-room, and to get on board 
disguised as one of her attendants. 
Miss Jervas was left entirely in 
the power of the lady she had 
cruelly wronged, but she used this 
opportunity to benefit the unhappy 
girl, not to retort injuries, Mrs. 
Croisdale, the widow of a com- 
missary-clerk was going home with 
her children ; and had been main- 
tained by Mrs. Gilman’s bounty, 
since her husband’s decease. She 
readily undertook the guardianship 
of Miss Jervas, and to go with 
her to the house of her father. 
Mrs. Gilman gave her money for 
all expences, and they went on 
board the ship that was to convey 
them to the Thames. Mrs, Wor- 
tesley came also to spend the even- 
ing there. Miss Jervas soon com- 
plained of sea-sickness, and went 
to bed. Whenever darkness fa- 
voured Mrs, Gilman’s masquerade, 
she and Mrs. Wortesley went on 
board the frigate; and though they 
must pass through the cabin, where 
Colonel Gilman and several offi- 
cers sat over their wine, none of 
them recognized the lady. 

The wind still detained them in 
the harbour, and uproarious mirth 
in the cabin hindered Mrs. Gilman 
and Mrs. Wortesley from sleep. 
About dawn the bustle on deck ap- 
prized them the seamen were hoist- 
ing the sails. All was still. The 
stupifying oblivion of intoxication 
prevailed, and continued to hush 
the cabin, till about noon the la- 
dies were awoke by Colonel Gil- 
man ringing his bell. They per- 
ceived him rising, and the door 
of the state-room being left on jar 
by Mrs. Wortesley’s ‘naid, they 
could hear him desire his Ita- 
lian valet to bring his secretaire. 
Again profound stillness inclined 
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the ladies to slumber, when a half 
angry exclamation from Colonel 
Gilman, and the coquetish laugh 
of Miss Jérvas announced her vi- 
cinity. Her gaiely was changed 
to lamentation, by Colonel Gil- 
man reproving her for the folly 
that frustrated al! his ingenuity to 
send her home with a soldered, if 
not a sound reputation. She was 
now to all intents and purposes 
blasted; and having madly re- 
duced herself to rueful plight, she 
must hold in mind, that her pretty 
face was all the barrier between 
her and friendless penury. She 
should on no account dim her fine 
eyes with tears, unless the heart 
of a stripling Philander was to be 
dissolved by pearly drops, from 
lustrous orbs ; but Horatio Gilman 
knew the sex too well, to melt at 
an eye-beam, or an eye-stream. 
Miss Jervas threw herself at the 
feet of her relentless destroyer, 
wringing her hands, vowing he 
was all the world to her, and she 
must cling to him for ever. He 
bid her remember he had a wife. 

“ Yes,”’? said the wretched girl, 
“‘ you had a wife, when you swore 
by every sacred name to love me 
for ever.” 

“ For ever,’ repeated Gilman, 
in a tone deriding her common- 
place tautologies. ‘ Can you have 
been such a simpleton as not to be 
aware that all men become sages 
when their passions are sated.” 

Tears prevented a reply from 
Miss Jervas, and Colonel Gilman 
without one touch of pity, after a 
pause, begged Louisa would be 
more reasonable than to expect he 
should continue in folly or Junacy 
longer than others. Louisa sobbed, 
upbraided, implored; in short 
Mrs. Gilman heard enough to con- 
vince her, that the most injured 
wife is not half so wretched as 
her guilty rival. Colonel Gilman 
rung for his valet, and ordered him 
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to do up his state-room in a mi- 
nute, to get in Miss Jervas’s 
packages, and give notice when all 
was ready. Poglini might shift 
for himself among the Colonel’s 
retinue; but at his peril to be 
speedy in preparing the state- 
room. He soon returned to say 
all was in waiting for the lady. 
Louisa saw the Colonel was de- 
termined to get rid of her, and 
rose to be gone. Colonel Gilman 
enjoined her to call up all her 
charms for a conquest of the 
wealthy ensign Hadacombe, and 
he should take care to place her 
beside him at dinner. She retired 
in silent despair, and after conduct- 
ing her to the state-room, Poglint 
returned to his master. 

The Colonel broke out in a vio- 
lent tirade against that teazing 
incumbrance Louisa Jervas. He 
compared her bold persecutions 
with the sweet submissions of Mrs. 
Gilman, who never insisted upou 
her unalienable right to his ad- 
herence. He swore his own Ma- 
dalena was myriads of times more 
beautiful than Jervas, and immea- 
surably transcendent in sense and 
accomplishments. He almost con- 
fessed he had been infatuated in 
preferring a silly and mercenary 
creature, to a mate, who on all 
occasions evinced the most disin- 
terested solicitude for his, happi- 
ness. Flashings of good feeling, 
obscured by grovelling sensualisin. 
appeared in the Colonel’s conver- 
sation, and the wily Italian tried 
to foment the passions that made 
him a confidant of his master’s 
low pleasures. Major Wortesley 
came on board'to see his wife, and 
was engaged to dine with Colonel 
Gilman. Mrs. Gilman was con- 
certing with the Major how Miss 
Jervas conld be snatched from 
irreclaimable depravity, when Co- 
lonel Gilman sent for him to sign 
some regimental papers, A bois- 
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terous gale prevented Major Wor- 
‘tesley’s return to the transport, 
and Colonel Gilman requested he 
should take his bed. As the Ma- 
jor was an early riser, he would be 
up hefore his commanding officer 
chose to retire from the jovial fel- 
tows that supped with him. Dur- 
ing two nights the ladies had little 
repose. They now slept profound- 
ly, but about midnight were roused 
by horrible yells of “ fire! fire !”? 
Half undressed they hastened to 
join the affrighted group of sea- 
men and soldjers on deck, Mrs, 
Gilman had the piercing grief of 
hearing a gfey-haired lieutenant 
of the frigate tell Colonel Gilman 
that if he had not so furiously in- 
terfered, the men would have pre- 
vented the flames from reaching 
the powder magazine; and she 
could gather from the half frantic 
replies of the intoxicated Colonel, 
that he and his supper party. 
hearing au unusual commetion, 
had hurried to the scene of alarm, 
and the Colonel, though unfit at 
that moment to give any direc- 
tions, had ordered that the sai- 
lors and soldiers must act in a 
manner that would but have acce- 
lerated the destruction of the ship, 
and as the men did not obey, their 
commander abused, menaced, and 
irritated them till they seized the 
boats to provide for their own 
safety. What a hideous picture 
of inebriety in the moment of peril 
was presented te Mrs. Gilman! 
Some of the gentlemen were ut- 
tering the most tremendous impre- 
cations upon the fellows that left 


them; others ejaculating for deli-. 


verance from the awful Being, 
whose most precious gift they had 
abused and deformed by intem- 
perance. Some worked hard for a 
little, and then in despair threw 
themselves prostrate on the boards : 
but Major Wortesley, the Lieute- 
nant and Captain of the frigate, 
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inured to maritime dangers, as- 
sisted the carpenter and a few of: 
his crew to check the conflagra-- 
tion. A dreadful burst of flame 
nearer the powder magazine shew- 
ed every effort was vain.' Colonel: 
Gilman, followed by his officers, 
leaped overboard, and one of the 
young men in a wild frolic drew 
the captain of the frigate after 
him. Major Wortesley and the 
old lieutenant busied themselves in 
making a raft for the ladies, who, 
in a kind of delirium, continued 
drawing water, and pouring it upon 
the volumes of smoke and fire, 
without attending to what passed 
around them, With some difli- 
culty they were recalled to a sense 
of their situation, and persuaded. 
to let themselves be lashed firmly 
to the raft, which Major Wortesley 
and the lieutenant undertook to 
guide. The raft was launched 
from the cabin window ; and com- 
mending themselves to Providence, 
they were immersed in the welter- 
ing world of waters. 

They had not reached land when 
a horrible explosion, that seemed 
to shake even the foundations of 
the deep, deprived the ladies of 
all recollection. Cries and groans 
announced to Major Wortesley that 
scattered pieces from the frigate 
had fatally struck many who were 
swimming for their lives. A splin- 
ter mortally wounded the old lieu- 
tenant, and in the last convulsion 
of wature he overset the raft, 
The ladies still held fast, but 
their grasp was involuntary. Ma- 
jor Wortesley was still master of 
himself, and saved the raft from 
being ingulphed where yawning 
billowy chasms shewed, by lurid 
gleams of moonlight, the jagged 
poinis of shelving shingles near 
the coast. Mrs. Gilman recovered 
a little from the icy chilliness that 
overspread her frame, when the 
foaming surges first wasked over 










































‘her; and sometinres amidst the 
howling blasts of wind, she could 
hear Major Wortesley asking how 
she and his wife fared, encouraging 
them with the hope of soon gain- 
ing terra firma, The hurried 
leaping at her heart still strangled 
Mrs. Gilman’s powers of articu- 
lation; yet shuddering, gasping, 
she could at length strain her 
lungs to vociferate a sound, to sa- 
tisfy the Major she had not ceased 
to respire. Mrs. Wortesley was 
mute, and all ‘were soon consigned 
to insensibility by the impetuous 
buffetting of mountainous waves, 
breaking on the rocks, and return- 
ing with incredible velocity to lose 
themselves in the ocean. 

Tie first renovation of her fa- 
culties discovered to Mrs. Gilman 
herself and the companions of her 
affliction upon a flinty shore, firmly 
‘fixed to the raft. She heard the 
roaring, trembling, dashing sea 
close beside them; and dread of 
being again swept into its vortex, 
quickened her pulse, restoring 
warmth to her almost benumbed 
members ; she was able to grope for 
a penknife which had remained in 
Major Wortesley’s waistcoat pock- 
et, and with infinite labour cut the 
cords that confined her activity. 
This exertion proved salutary in 
promoting a circulation of the 
fluids, and she applied herself to 
chafe the hands and face of her 
friends. Mrs. Wortesley was re- 
called to sensation, and after some 
time her husband could just say in 
low interrupted accents, he was 
dying. -He saw a light at a short 
distance, and conjured Mrs. Wor- 
tesley for the sake of thetr grand- 
children to preserve her life. He 
then exacted a promise from her 
and Mrs. Gilman that they would 
not risk more cold by remaining 
near his body. Mrs. Wortesley 
joined in giving this promise, but 
quite overcome by grief gave way 
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to piteous wailings. The ear that 
had ever been attentive to her 
slightest suggestion heard no 
longer. The gallant generous 
spirit had sought a happier sphere. 
Mrs, W ortesley embraced the in- 
animate corse a thousand times, 
till remembering ber plighted word, 
she arose, saying, 

“1 will try to be worthy of 
thee, my excellent, my beloved 
Wortesley. Our orphan grand- 
children shall have my redoubled 
cares. Mrs, Gilman had less power 
to rise than the widowed mourner. 
A noble enthusiasm inspired her 
movements, and was speedily com- 
municated to Mrs. Gilman, They 
felt not the recks lacerating their 
feet; nor the tempest piercing their 
thin and drenched garments; and 
absorbed by their own feelings, 
walked in darkness through paths 
unknown, guided only by the light 
pointed out by Major Wortesley. 
This glimmering ray conducted 
them to the back window of a 
house, and looking in they sawa 
candle almost burnt out. A death- 
like silence reigned around, They 
proceeded to the door. It stood 
open, aud the door of the illumin- 
ed chamber was also half unclosed, 
No inhabitant appeared. Surgical 
instruments, bandages, unguents, 
and phials strewed the floor, and 
several wax candles were also scat- 


tered on the table. Mrs. Gilman 


lighted one of these, and placed it 
in the candlestick. 

“ Oh for a little fresh water,” 
said Mrs. Wortesley. Mrs. Gil- 
man lighted another candle, and 
ran along the passage. Several 
tattered fresh uniforms intercepted 
ler, aud they were soon accounted 
for, by a spectacle, branding the 
Portuguese with ravening ferocity 
and ruthless vindictive cruelty, 
Men stiffened in their own gore 
heaped the pavement in a lofty 
hall. ( To be continued. ) 
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THE WIFE anv toe WIDOW, 
A NOVEL. 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 


Continued from page 7. 


LETTER II. 


Mrs. Herbert to Mrs. Stanley. 
Paris, 10th Nov. 1818. 

At length, my dearest friend 
and reasonable monitress, I ad- 
dress you from this gay city, of 
which, after one month’s residence, 
Tam completely weary. It doubt- 
less has many attractions, but in 
my opinion it is miserably inferior 
in conveniency and comfort to the 
British capital. The confusion and 
dirt of the streets, the tawdry 
finery of the inhabitants, contrasted 
with the wretchedness of the lower 
orders, raise varied emotions in an 
English bosom. The splendour of 
its palaces, the gaiety of its thea- 
tres, the elegance of its amuse- 
ments, are all certainly in the first 
style. But Paris, in losing the 
spoils it had taken from other 
countries, has lost its greatest 
power of attraction. It is true 
there is still much left to admire in 
the Louvre, but comparatively no- 
thing to what it once possessed. 
We have visited all the places 
usually resorted to by foreigners, 
under the escort of Monsieur St. 
Clair, a very fashionable man ; 
we met with him at Naples, and he 
has certainly shown us many polite 
attentions, but I] have no great 
opinion of his moral character. 
Our old friend the General laughs 
at my expecting morality from a 
Frenchman. One morning chat- 


ting over our coffee, he said, my 
dear Mrs. Herbert, be not deceived 
by the address and finesse of these 
volatile people; they practise gal- 
lantry without the refinement of 
affection ; the exterials of religion 
because it is fashionable at court ; 
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are gay without a motive; vindic- 
tive without cause ; polite without 
meaning, and assiduous but to de- 
ceive; the last sentence I thought 
was addressed with meaning to 
Lady Mortimer; fortunately Sir 
Charles was not present, or 1 think 
ke would have felt for her ladyship, 
though she did not appear to feel 
for herself. 

The business that took us first 
to Sicily, from thence to Naples, 
and at last brought us hither, is 
nearly concluded ; thanks to the in- 
defatigable exertions of the Ge- 
neral and Sir Charles. lam, my 
dear madam, preparing a long nar- 
rative of past events, that will, I 
fear, put your patience to a severe 
trial, but it will explain to you, 
among other things, the motives of 
our sudden departure from England, 
and [ hope the time for our return 
will not be long delayed. My 
brother seems determined to leave 
Paris within the next fortnight, 
but the volatile Matiida perempto- 
rily insists on staying here another 
month or six weeks. I much fear 
her positiveness will lead to a se- 
rious dispute, and think my bro- 
ther’s hopes of happiness with this 
thoughtless woman will never be 
realised, Her heart is dead to 
feeling, gratitude, and friendship, 
and alive only to vanity and adula- 
tion; and for these senseless gra- 
tifications she will, I fear, hazard 
health, peace, and character. My 
situation between her and Sir 
Charles is become very unpleasant : 
constantly appealed to in their dis- 
putes for my decision, I am sure to 
offend either one or the other of 
them; and as it mostly happens 
that my reason tells me Sir Charles 
is right, and I in consequence 
coincide in opinion with him, this 
wayward, trifling, sister of mine ac- 
cuses me of partialily, and instead 
of heariug with patience the calm 
reasoning of a rational man, she 
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flies into passionate exclamations, 
which frequently end in hysterics ; 
she then confines herself for days 
to her own apartments, and admits 
but few visitors, and none so fre- 
quent as St. Clair. I have some- 
times on such occasions joined 
them, but have been both grieved 
and mortified to see that my com- 
pany has been thought an intru- 
sion, and that I was regarded 
rather as an observer than a com- 
panion. I have often, when alone 
with Matilda, pointed out, as de- 
licately as possible, the impropricty 
of her present pursuits. She 
mostly laughs at what she terms 
my antediluvian notions, and 
flightily asserts that she only re- 
tains St. Clair as a necessary ap- 

pendage to a woman of fashion, 

and that to be deprived of his at- 
tentions would be a serious loss to 
her character as one of the high 
ton. Beware said I, in answer, 
that you do not wound domestic 
peace by hazarding a silly compe- 
tition with a set of weak trifling 
women, who have (at least the 
greater part of them) no reputation 
to lose. Who ever heard of a 
lady’s reputation being injured by 
the polite attentions of an agree- 
able man > she replied; is not a 
cicisbeo allowed in all the gay 
places we have visited, and t- 
mitted to be not only an innocent 
but a necessary attendant. You 
know Sir Charles is no companion 
to me: his only aim is to shut me 
up of an evening while he reads 
prosing old lectures on ceconomy, 
duty, maternal love, and domestic 
amusements: these subjects I am 
quite weary of, having heard them 
regularly repeated from eighteen 
to twenty-three, Some years hence 
perhaps | may be inclined to ve- 
getate in the country. And as to 
economy, who has any right to 


expect I should practice it? did I 
not bring S 


Sir Charles au ample 
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fortune, and why should I be de- 
prived of the privilege of enjoying 
it? Certainly, I replied, you have 
every right to partake of it, and I 
think no man would more cheer- 
fully promote your pleasures and 
amusements, provided they were 
rational ones. And pray Mrs. 
Herbert said she, sneeringly, what 
amusements may come within your 
definition of the term rational ones ? 
Such, I replied, as neither injure 
your health, dissipate your fortune, 
or disgrace your character, I had 
never before spoken so plainly, 
and Matilda coutemtpuously re- 
plied, that she knew extremely 
well the proper point to stop at 
between flirtation and propriety ; 
that | must have a very mean 
opinion of her principles to think 
she could not withstand all im- 
proper solicitations; for her part 
she was quite certain that it was 
possible to enter tain a tender friend- 
ship for an amiable man, without 
injuring either her own character 
or Sir Charles’s repose. His re- 
pose is already deeply wounded, 
said I, by your total neglect of his 
adinonitions, your positive refusal 
of returning at his time io Ergland, 
and the cool indifference with which 
you treat the illness of his little 
darling girl. Surely, she cried 
with increased anger, you cannot 
suppose I married merely to study 
your brother’s humours and nurse 
his children, Are they not also 
your children, Matilda? said I. 
Well, and have I not placed proper 
persons about them, she replied; 
if they are sick they will be taken 
care of, and if they are to die, my 
presence would not preserve them. 
I made no reply, and this unfeeling 
beauty haughtily quitted the room. 
Letters have just arrived from 
Murden, dated Ashbrook—the dear 
Louisa is worse—again I have ap- 
pealed, but without success, to 


Lady Mortimer: she tells me she 
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has accepted the invitation of a 
French lady of high rank to spend 
a few weeks at her seat in the 
south of France, and therefore she 
need not be any restraint on our 
plans of return. To leave her 
here would be very imprudent; it 
would de throwing her into dangers 
Z think she does not even suspect. 
I mean to consult the General on 
‘the propriety of my returning 
alone, yet here again my heart 
misgives me, for Sir Charles has 
particularly nice ideas of female 
honour. Should Matilda act im- 
properly, his life would perhaps 
pay the forfeit of her frailty. Oh 
that fashion should so vitiate and 
deaden the feelings of nature in 
the heart of a woman. Matilda is 
gone to a public breakfast, and Sir 
Charles has just sent to say he will 
take his coffee with me.—Adieu 
for the present: in my next expect 
to know the exact period of our 
zeturn, 
Your’s, 
JULIA HERBERT, 
(To be continued. ) 


Zo the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 

INCLOSED you will receive an 
Essay on the Evil Consequences 
resulting from the Descriptions of 
Scenes of Horror in various Mo- 
dern Writings. 


My attention was drawn to this 
point, by perusing Schiller’s Tale 
of Charles Wolf, which is preluded 
by a certain boast of “ Philosophy 
of Soul,’ and of its efficacy in 
sooting out the cruel scorn, and 
the high-stilted safety with which 
erect and untried virtue looks 
down upon fallen goodness, and 
diffuses the gentle spirit of tole- 
ration, without which no repro- 
bate is reformed, no tainted mem- 
ber of society ever saved from ge- 
neral contamination. 


are scattered. 
dom become folly, nor virtue be- 





There is something too assum- , 
ing in the preceding passage.— 
The truly virtuous character never 
looks down with scorn on fallen 
goodness :—never discovers a spi- 
rit of intolerance—but compassion- 
ates human infirmity: and makes 
allowance even for weaknesses 
which it does not feel. Virtue is 
an innate principle of action, and 
exists alike, whether tried or un- 
tried. 

It is only the pretender to vir- 
tue who is cruel and severe: who, 
professing to feel that to which he 
is a total stranger, is so vindic- 
tive a persecutor “of every offender, 
however trivial his trespass of the 
rule of right. Devoid of principle 
himself, he thinks to gain a repu- 
tation for it, by seeming to pos- 
sess the reality of that excellence 
to which he is in fact a secret 
enemy. If“ Philosophy of Soul’’ 
may be interpreted a detestation 
of hypocrisy, then, indeed, it is a 
good thing; but it needs some 
definition to remove an obvious 
impropriety of expression; for, as 
the passage stands connected with 
its precedent argument, it wears 
the appearance of an attempt to 
scoff at virtue; to bring all cha- 
racter to a level; to represent all 
human beings as the mere crea- 
tures of accident, and producing 
good or evil, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which they happen 
to be placed. This position 1 con- 


_ ceive to be utterly false: the earth 


certainly gives nourishment equal- 
ly to the poisonous or wholesome 
plant:—but neither change their 
nature, wheresoever their seeds 
Neither can wis- 


come vice, from external circuia- 
stance.—Though the wheat and 
the tares grow together in the same 
field, such as they are, so they re- 
main, till the time of harvest makes 
the final division. 

















There are, however, plants, 
which can neither be classed with 
the poisonous nor the wholesome ; 
they are a middle kind, and, by 
care and cultivation, are capable 
of being made to bear good fruits, 
Fhere are also such characters 
gmong the human species; some 
ef whom are, in like manner, re- 
claimable by the power of educa- 
tion; who may be brought into 
the path of rectitude, and made 
useful members of society. 

On these characters, beneficent 
Virtue, like the skilful gardener, 
delights to work : and the more it 
recovers from the wilderness, the 
more gratification it feels : for it is 
the duty and office of the truly 
virtuous character to act thus :. and, 
in saving others from destruction, 
the promotion of its own happiness 
proves the blessed reward of its 
grateful teil, 

A witty writer* shrewdly ob- 
serves, that while the guilty 
escape, the innocent sometimes 
suffer: and his remarks are gene- 
rally correct, 


“« So justice, while she winks at crimes, 
«¢ Stumbles on Innocence sometimes.”’ 


For Guilt oftentimes finds many 
advocates ether from interest or 
fellow-feeling : while Innocence 
fails, under similar circumstances, 
from mere artlessness. In such 
eases, the virtuous character ap- 
pears conspicuously amiable, by 
boldly asserting and defending the 
rightful eause:—such was the 
Countess of Hertford, great-crand- 
mother of the Duke of Northuinber- 
land, in the case of Richard Sa- 
vage.} 
PHEMIUS. 
Dec. 16, 1818- 


* Hudibras, Canto Part I. lines 1178, 
1179. 

See his Life by Dr. Samuel Joha- 
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On the Evil Consequences result- 
ing from the Descriptions of 
Scenes of Horror in various 
Modern Writings. 


“ A troubled fountain cannot yield pure 
streams.’’ 


Fanshaw’s Translation of Guarini’s 
Pastor Fido, p. 142. 


In some of the Numbers of the 
New British Lady’s Magazine, has 
been inserted a tale from the cele- 
brated German writer, Schiller, 
entitled, “ The Criminal from 
Lost Honour: a title wholly un- 
suitable to the character of the 
hero of the story, who appears 
never to have had any honour to 
lose ; on the contrary, he seems to 
have been utterly depraved from 
his early infancy. 

Schiller is a dangerous author : 
for he familiarizes the human mind 
to subjects of horror; and to crimes 
of the most atrocious nature. Such 
representations are very pernici- 
ous, because they have a tendency 
to render the heart callous. 

The hero of a tale, whether 
good or bad, is always a subject 
for imitation. 

I remember once to have heard 
an account recited, of the proceed- 
ings of some worthless character ; 
when a boy, who was present, then 
very young, having listened at- 
tentively to the conversation, as 
soon as the discourse was ended, 
said, “ When Bobby becomes a 
man, he will do so too.” And 
when he grew up he verified his 
promise, so far as his ability per- 
mitted. I say so far only :—for 
happily for himself, and others, 
his life was short in duration: he 
was oue of those whom Gray men- 
tions in his Elegy, as prevented 
from doing mischief by an early 
death, 
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“ Their lot forbade; nor circumscrib’d 
alone 
‘‘ Their growing virtues ; but their 
crimes confin’d ; 
« Forbade to wade through slaughter to 
a throne, 
* Or.shut the gates of Mercy on man- 
kind.” 


Characters of this deseription I 
have met with in life, who have 
grown up; and who have perse- 
vered in a course of wickedness— 
who would have been Borgias, or 
Catilines; had not their lot for- 
bidden them. 

Bat I am fully convinced that 
no good would arise from making 
their histories public ; and there- 
fore I consign them to the cave. of 
oblivion. 

Our reputation as a people suf- 
fers much from the minute account 
of every crime given to the public 
in the daily newspapers, Foreign- 
ers have expressed their disgust 
at the national depravity; snd 
have observed to me, that the con- 
tinent exhibited no such instances 
of barbarity. This position I could 
not admit, and replied, that the 
continental nations did not publish 
such accounts. This is, however, 
another proof that these narratives 
are injurious :—they harden the 
heart, aud they encourage misan- 
thropy. 

It has been asserted that Schil- 
ler’s “ Robbers” has had the ef- 
fect of increasing the number of 
that class. ‘Too prone, is mankind, 
to fall into error; and to imitate 
whatever is wrong:—there is no 
need, therefore, to exhibit speci- 
mens of enormity to view, through 
the medium of such narratives. 

It is customary to place before 
young artists, in sculpture and 
drawing, the most perfect models 
of every kind, Examples of de- 
formity are never selected to im- 
prove their taste: What benefit 
then can accrue to the moral cha- 
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racter, by an exhibition of extra- 
ordinary instances of turpitude ? 

The duty of the historian is to 
state facts: whether good or bad 
is not the question: clear, simple, 
distinct narrative, is what we are 
to expect from him, he should not 
be too diffuse, neither in his re- 
marks, nor in his comments. The 
reader should be left*to form his 
own judgment of the characters ; 
and of the circumstances narrated. 

A much admired historical 
writer,* whose pages have been 
styled ‘‘ luminous,” is, in my opi- 
nion, a striking instance of depar- 
ture from propriety, in his cele- 
brated work, on the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. He 
plays with his subject in a circum- 
locutory flowery manner ; and often 
introduces things, over which a 
veil had been better drawn. Some- 
times the particulars he enume- 
rates are at least of doubtful au- 
thority, if not utterly false :—and 
they are sometimes so indecent, 
that even himself seems ashamed 
to reveal them, and therefore leaves 
them in the original language.— 
I allude here, more especially, to 
the infamous forgeries under the 
name of Procopius: to which he 
seems desirous to attach authen- 
ticity. 

An historian of this kind should 
be excluded from the library, as 
highly reprehensible, and as not 
to be depended on. Style is of 
very small importance when Truth 
is wanting. 7 

To expatiate freely ; to indulge 
the power of description; to give 
full scope to the imagination, cer- 
tainly belong to the orator and 
poet : but even these licenses have 
their limits; and they who depart 
from the rules of consistency and 
decorum, will render themselves 
justly liable to the severest cen- 


* Gibben, 






























sure, however they may be distin- 
guished for talent, or the highest 
literary attainments. 

Novelists are a class of writers 
in great favour at this time: they 
are universally perused, and are 
therefore capable of extensive mis- 
chief, 

Some* represent the most cri- 
minal indulgence as compatible 
with the most exalted virtue. 

Otherst+ endeavour to excite the 
tenderest feelings of humanity, 
for abandoned and atrocious pro- 
fligacy. 

Another sett so blend the vir- 
tues and the vices, in the charac- 
ters of their heroes, that it be- 
comes difficult to determine whe- 
ther to applaud or condemn. 

A fourth, || draw the human cha- 
racter in the extreme points of 
opposition : to shew the beauty of 
virtue by contrast with the de- 
formity of vice. 

The last are the most harmless 
of the writers of this description : 
but even from these, the pictures 
of vice have a mischievous ten- 
dency, though they are not recom- 
mended by the authors; nor pre- 
sented with an evil design. 

For readers who seek only amuse- 
ment, the historical romances§ of 
Scudery would afford the most 
innocent gratification; and it is 
rather surprising that they have 
not been reprinted in this literary 
age, if it was merely for the sake 
of variety, omitting every other 
consideration. 

PHEMIUS. 

Dec. 16, 1818. 


* Rousseau, &c. 

+ Schiller, &c. 

t Smollet, Fielding, &c, 

{| Richardson, &c. 

§ Cassandra,——Pharamoud, 
Cleopatra,— Ariana, 
Clelia,—the Grand Cyrus, 


Tbrahim, or the L[llustrious Bassa, 


&e. 
Pol, II.—Feb, 1819. 
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Mrs. Hannah Cowley. 


Mrs. Hannah Cowley 
daughter of Mr, Parkhurst, of 
Tiverton, Devon, in which town 
she was born in the year 1744, 
Sie married very early in life Mr. 
Cowley, a gentleman who was in 
the East India Company’s service, 
and who died a captain in India. 
She was brother to Mr. C. an emi- 
nent merchant in Cateaton-street. 
The last piece produced by Gar- 
rick was this lady’s comedy of 
the Runaway, first performed i 
March, 1776. The first act of 
this piece she is said to have writ- 
ten one morning before dinner ; 
and upon submitting it to her hus- 
band’s perusal, he expressed a 
desire to see it completed: this 
was accomplished, and the piece 
was transmitted to Mr. Garrick at 
Hampton Court. ‘This comedy 
met with a very liberal share of 
public favour, and produced the 
fair authoress eight hundred gui- 
neas. 

Her next piece, Who’s the 
Dupe, was er at Drury 
Lane in April 17 it obtained 
a very cons deeable ares of ap- 
plause; and has often been re- 
peated, and as often applauded. — 
The character of Gradus, in this 
farce, was almost new to the stage. 
Ina ‘farce printed in 1793, enti- 
tled, The Dreamer Awakened, 
or The Puyilist Matched, by 
Edward John Eyre, who was once 
a member of one of the English 
universities, but afterwards a per- 
former in several provincial com- 
panies, and which was performed 
first for a benefit at Covent Gar- 
den, and afterward at Shrewsbury; 
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are two characters from Who’s the 
Dupe ; as also several scenes from 
Mrs. Cowley’s farce ; Gradus and 
Doiley in Who’s the Dupe, are 
Lexicon and Sharwell in The 
Dreamer Awakened. 

Albina, a tragedy, was brought 
out by Mr. Colman af the Hay- 
market, the 30th of July, 1779,— 
This piece was written before the 
farce, though not performed till 
afterwards. The language is ele- 
gant and nervous, and displays an 
intimate acquaintance with the age 
of chivalry. The Belles’ Strata- 
gem was performed at Covent-gar- 
den in February 1780, and was re- 
ceived with almost boundless ap- 
plause, and had the honour of be- 
ing patronised by her late Majesty, 
who regularly attended its repre- 
sentation once a year for a series 
of twenty years. When published, 
it was dedicated by express per- 
mission to her Majesty. It has 
been discovered, though but lately, 
that the plot is taken from a tale 
called the Self Rival, in a collee- 
tion from the Freuch, entitled, 
The Country Seat, or Summer 
Evenings’ Entertainments, pub- 
lished in 1762 by Lowndes, Fleet 
Street, in two vols, 12mo. Here 
the circumstances are distinctly 
narrated, so that Mrs. Cowley 
could only claim the merit of dra- 
matising the story, the character 
and incidents being entirely the 
same, 

Incited by the applause she had 
received, A Bold Stroke for a 
Husband, More Ways than One, 
&c. quickly fullowed each other. 
Mrs. Cowley is the author of se- 
veral beautiful picces of poetry, 
among which are, Specimens in 
imitation of Cowley; Monologue 
on the Death of Chatterton ; 
Verses occasioned by Lady I Mon- 
tague’s Ode to Solitude ; and The 
History of Edwina, with three 
epic poems, Zhe Maid of Arra- 
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gon, The Scottish Village, and 


Stege of Acre. The latter is 
founded on Sir Sidney Smith’s 
heroic defence of that city, and 
is chiefly composed from that gen- 
tleman’s official dispatches; two 
beautiful episodes are introduced, 
and the poetry is of a very superior 
description, and conveys much in- 
formation respecting the localities 

of that celebrated spot. Many fine 
pieces of poetry which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers are from 
the pen of this lady, who wrote 
with great promptitude. She pre- 
sented the manuscript to a respect- 
able bookseller who asked for it. 
Her last production was a pocm 
soliciting relief for the sexton of a 
parish, whose little all had been 
washed away by a flood. She pa- 
thetically describes the distresses 
of the poor man, and then solicits 
that charity for one who could not 
bring himself directly to beg. 

Mrs. Cowley died at Tiverton 
11th of March, 1809, in the 66th 
year of her age. She possessed a 
truly benevolent mind and consi- 
derable genius. Her poems abound 
with beautiful and glowing ima- 
gery, though rather unequal; and 
the rigid critics declare her de- 
scriptions to be too luxurious.— 
The portraits of her heroes or 
heroines are drawn with great 
strength and fidelity. 

The following is a list of her 
principal writings : 

Epic Poems:—The Maid of 
Arragon. Scottish Village, aud 
Siege of Acre. 

Tragedies : —Albina; Fate of 
Sparta. 

Comedies: —~— The Runaway, 
Belles Stratagem, Which is the 
Man, A Bold “Stroke for a oy 
band, More Ways than One, A 
Day in Turkey, Both Ends of 
the Town, Second Thoughts are 
Best, with the farce of Who's the 
Dupe. 




















‘ON VIRTUE. 

THE celebrated Petrarch some- 
where says in hisadmired writings, 
“ there is a peculiar charm in the 
serene and tranquil air of virtue ;” 
and which is, indeed, so happily 
illustrated in the lives and actions 
of most of our amiable and accom- 
plished females, that, to doubt its 
existence in an eminent degree, 
would be at once injurious to the 
cause I now advocate, and de- 
structive of the moral excellence 
and worth of by far the noblest 
part of the creation, /ovely woman, 
““ the joy of joys.” 

Yet it will not be denied, I pre- 
sume, that there are but too many 
susceptible minds early and easily 
led astray by the seductive wiles 
of betraying men. 

In the first delineation of the 
“ Sorrows of Seduction,’ we mect 
with these sensible lines: 


“ A youth approaches with fair honour’s 
mien, 

While vice sits rankling in his heart un- 
seen; 

With polished manners, unaffected ease, 

Hé speaks to captivate, and smiles to 
please. 

Yet danger lurks behind each artful 
smile, 

And each warm phrase falls from the lips 
of guile. 


Oh, that the innocent and bloom- 
ing fair one, who knows no guile, 
who sees no ill, nor fears that 
whilst she gives herself up to the 
warm embraces of her admiring 
lover, could suppress the strag- 
gling emotion between. filial duty 
and the tender passion that swells 
her bosom, and awakens her sen- 
sibility to a due regard of pro- 
priety and rectitude of conduct ! 
and remember, that although the 
rese, the sweetest flower of the 
parterre, partakes of the most 


delicious odour, yet, alas! a thorn 
lurks among its leaves, and de- 
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stroys its elegant symmetry !— 
aradise on ) its " 
Paradis ly boasted its perfec 
tion, where 
‘¢ Flowers of all hues, and without thorn 
the rose,” 

r ‘ ’ 
mildly adorned its lovely bower - 
But sin, the cause of our evil, 

« Brought death into the world, and all 
our woe, 
With loss of Eden 9 

I cannot better conclude these 
remarks, than by giving the fol- 
lowing pointed lines of a charming 
poet, now no more: 





“ And my false lover stole my rose, 
But, ah! he left the thorn with me! 


Dec. 4, 1818. Harr. 


EFFUSIONS; 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
LETTER I. 
January 21st, 
My dear Horatio, 

AT this season of the year, when 
all is gladness and hilarity, accept 
the warm wishes of your ardent 
friend. Many, many times have I 
thought on our parting, and as 
often have I blessed the moment 
that united us in friendship to each 
other, You are aware of my at- 
tachment to the amiable Clarinda, 
and to you, Horatio, [ am indebted 
for the first interview. 

’Twas on Twelfth Nicht I first 
beheld the dear angel encircled 
by the “ olive branches” of this 
happy family blooming around her, 
dividing the sweetmeats of the 
season with all the affection and 
tenderness of a mother! but it 
was at the ball given in the even- 
ing that the attachment became so 
deeply rooted !—O what symmetry 
of form, combined with the most 
touching simplicity of manners! 
A thousand, thousand times have I 
dwelt on the incident that brought 
before my eyes the most charming 
and accomplished of women !—To 
K 2 
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you, my friend, I owe my intro- 
duction to the Baron’s mansion— 
whose condescending affability has 
endeared and riveted my heart to 


him. What an elegant accom- 
plishment is dancing to a fine pro- 
portioned form; it gives new dig- 
nity to earthly beings !—How 
light and gracefully she moved !— 
My very heart beat time to the 
motion of ler feet!—’Twas the 
first time I felt the tender passion 
boil in my veins!—What, I ex- 
claimed in a glow of feeling, would 
be life without love?’—A dreary 
void! a rude and imperfect exist- 
ence! and man, | am convinced, a 
wretched creature ; and instead of 

lord of the world,’ would be 
worse than a savage in the pathless 
wild !—The dance did not break 
up till after four: the moon was 
then shining in cloudless majesty, 
and threw her silver and i inspiring 
mantle over the romantic scenery 
of —, when I parted from 
the divine object of my heart. The 
grey morn had now unveiled the 
rich canopy of heaven, and gave 
to luxuriant nature an universal 
picture, when that bright luminary 
of the world, the sun, had drawn 
the amber curtain of the East, 
upon which I have so often de- 
lighted to gaze with astonishment ! 
Contemplating its beauties, I im- 
perceptibly arrived at my cottage, 
and threw myself on my sofa chair, 
but love, a stranger to sleep, kept 
me watchful, aad the following are 
the fruits of the impression made 
on my mind :— 





How sweet the thrill the fond heart feels 
That speaks the timid lover! 

How much the eye each thought reveals, 
Yet trembles to discover. 

The doubts and fears that fill the breast 
Of him who doom‘d to share 

That hope which gives the weary rest, 
But wakes and finds despair. 


Adieu, my dear Horatio, for the 
ean may every blessing attend 
oth you and yours! i—, 
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ON BENEVOLENCE. 
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Let it extend 

In doing acts of charity, compassion, 

And univeral love. Open the gates 

Of Liberty to wretches, lost in dungeons ; 

Relieve the opprest, assert the orphan’s 
rights, 

And teach the widow’s heart to sing for 


Joy. 





Francis’s Evcrnta. 

BENEVOLENCE, as it consists 
in relieving the wants of others, is 
one of those virtues which adorn 
man in his present fallen state : 
we say fallen, for man, had he 
continued in his primal state, had 
not needed the eleemosynary con- 
tributions of his fellow. But the 
pile of moral dignity fell, and great 
was the fall thereof. 

It has been said by One, from 
whose decision there is no appeal, 
it is more blessed to give than to 
receive; and we believe it: for 
He spake as never man spake. To 
receive we need only open the 
hand; but to give, the heart : and 
herein is the blessedness. There 
is little blessedness in the charity 
given to get rid of importunity— 
it is selfishness. There is little 
blessedness when we give to save 
appearances—it is the fear of man. 
Nor is the satisfaction great when 
we are in doubt of the worthiness 
of the object. There is likewise 
a manner in bestowing : there are 
proffers from which we turn with 
indignation ; our hearts burn with- 
in us, and we feel insulted. 

Some give nothing, consequent- 
ly have not the blesseduess which 
awaits those who devise liberal 
things. There are others who 
would impoverish themselves were 
they as rich as Croesus: the tide 
of their liberality seems to know 
no ebb ; they cannot pass a peti- 
tioner unrelieved, and do not con- 
sider, that, 

Bounty’s self, 
When iil conferr’d, is prodigality, 
Frowpsg’s PutLotus. 

















The bounty, or rather prodigal- 
ity of such, makes even a liberal 
disposed person feel niggardly.— 
It is well if they let justice pre- 
cede yenerosity, justice to their 
creditors, and to those ties of blood 
which have a near claim on the 
heart. To look at home is the 
duty of every one. The fathers 
should lay up for the children: a 
warm heart is one thing—a pru- 
dent one another :—the union ex- 
cellent. 

We can a tale unfold which 
would excite pity and indigna- 
tion :———shall we go on? No. 
Let us not wound a liberal heart : 
let us not draw a dagger to stab a 
brother. 

We do not advocate the cause of 
parsimony : we admire the bounty 
of Britain, and hail the liberality 
of her daughters, and would say 
go forward: and should one gentile 
spirit sigh for the power of distri- 
buting the perishable riches of time, 
let her consider the acceptance of 
the widow’s mite, and the gracious 
condescension of her God, with 
whom a cup of cold water—a tear 
from the fulness of the heart—or a 
prayer uttered in the secrecy of 
solitude, is not forgotten. 


Wm. LEwISs. 
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ON SINCERITY. 

WHEN the mind has been once 
brought under the influence of 
good principles, and has willingly 
submitted to their sway, it will 
never finally leave the path of 
rectitude, whatever may be the 
temptation to induce a deviation. 

Train up achild, says Solomon, 
in the way that he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart 
from it. 

If such is the natural effect ofa 
pious education—to become habi- 
iual; what must be the re-dupli- 
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cated operation, when, to confirm 
that highly estimable benefit of 
parental or amicable care, there is 
a pre-disposition to sincerity : for 
this is the basis of every thing 
that is laudable; and, without it, 
all appearances, however promis- 
ing, are false and hollow. 

The sincere heart is that good 
soil, which, in the parabolical Jan- 
guage, is represented as yielding 
an abundant harvest.* Equally 
free from presumption or despon- 
dency, it is humble in prosperity, 
and patient in adversity. 

Not confident in its own strength, * 
it reposes alike, in either situation, 
on the Supreme Over-ruler of all 
events: and, receiving blessings 
with thankfulness, bears affliction 
with submission. 

There are gradations in the vir- 
tuous character : all are not equally 
strong: but where candour and 
sincerity are discernible, there is 
good hope of such being trained 
to excellence: on those, instruc- 
tion will not be lost. 

Of such it may be truly said: 

* Delightful task, to rear the tender 

thought ; 

“To teach the young idea how to 

shoot.t 

Education cannot indeed actu- 
ally bestow virtue: but it can 
make it appear more amiable; and 
render it more useful. It is there- 
fore a matter of the utmost im. 
portance, an the first instancet, to 
iustil just notions of religion and 
morality. 

Those attainments which lead to 
the improvement and embellishment 
of life, may then be added, accord. 
ing to the circumstances of those 
who are to be instructed. 

There are also wavering charac- 
ters ; divided between good and 
ill: concerning such, how genes 
rous and how pleasing it is to 

* Matt. cap. 13.—ver. 8, 


+ Thomson. 
t Matt. cap, 6,—ver. 33. 
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preserve them from danger ; or to 
lead them into the path from which 
they may have wandered: how 
gratifying must be the successful 
attempt to place them under the 
guidance of virtuous habits; and 
thereby induce them, in the hour 
of trial, to pray for superhuman 
assistance.* ‘Vo conclude, let sin- 
cerity be ever had in honour; for 
as on the two great commandments 
depend all the law and the pro- 
phets,t so also on sincerity, de- 
pend all the virtues, 
ANNA COMNENA, 
Camberwell, Jan. 11. 
* Psal, 145—ver. 19. 
+ Matt. cap. 22.—ver. 357—40. 


CLI? 


On False, or Counterfeited Love. 
FOR VALENTINE’S DAY. 


To the Editor of the New Brisieh Lady’s Magazine. 

In order to warn and guard the 
youthful mind from imposition, and 
fo operate as a beacon to the un- 
wary, I cannot better elucidate iny 
ideas on the subject, than by quot- 
ing some very apposite passages 
from an author* replete with wit, 
though now, in some measure, 
obsolete; and seldem perused by 
my sex. It is the love letter of 
Hudibras to the widow, and the 
subsequent epistle on his disap- 
pointment, to which I particularly 
allude on this occasion. 

In the former he uses all those 
extravagant and hyperbolical ex- 
pressions which are commonly 
adopted by young men in such 
cases; and which are but too 
often successful: for flattery is 
always pleasing; and to be so 
highly praised and exalted, with 
out having any just claim to such 

raise and exaltation, is most 


delightful to youthful vanity.— 
Such lovers. are sure of being 
acceptable, 


Let but a letter of 
* Butler, 
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this description be addressed in 
the romantic style, 

To the angelic, the divine Miss 
* * * *> and every word will 
seem to convey the accents of 
trath : 


The sun and day shall sooner part, + 

Than Jove, or you, shake off my heart ; 

The sun, that shall no more dispense 

His own, but your bright influence ; 

1’]] carve your name on bark of trees, 

With trueloves knots and flourishes, 

That shall infuse eternal spring ; 

And everlasting flourishing. 

Drink ev’ry letter on’t in stum ; 

And make it brisk ehampaign become. 

Where’er you tread, your foot shal] set 

The primrose, and the violet ; 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet pow» 
ders, 

Shall borrow from your breath, their 
odours ; 

Nature her charter shall renew, 

And take all livesjof things from you ; 

The world depend upon your eye, 

And when you frown upon it, die ; 

Only our loves shall still survive, 

New worlds and natures to outlive ; 

And like to heralds moons remain 

All crescents without change or wane. 


If this first epistle fails to work on 
the obdurate cold-hearted damsel, 
then comes out the second part of 
the tune: and this must of course 
prevail: for what young lady could 
be so cruel as to cause the death 
of such a swain, 


To the ever-adorable Miss * * ** 
Now since I am denied access 


To all my earthly happiness ; 
Am fallen from the paradise 
Of your good graces and fair eyes; 
Lost to the world, and you, I am sent 
To everlasting banishment ; 
Where, all the hopes I had t’ have won 
Your heart, being dash’d, will break my 
own t 

The language of these rhodo- 
montade lovers being so full of 
absurdity and bombastic expres- 
sion, it is really surprising that 
the burlesque should not appear: 
but the mind, under the influence 


t Hudibras, Part II. Canto I. lines 
561 to 582. 

¢ Hudibras, Vol, II. p. 379, 380, lines 
10 to 15. 














ef folly and passion, is very easily 
duped, and becomes the willing 
captive of deceit. 

Let all young readers, therefore, 
weigh well the danger of attending 
to such rants: and claim some 
proofs, at least, that their suitors 
do not consider them utterly de- 
void of common sense, before they 
condescend to receive their ad- 
dresses. 

For, if no better motive should 
be operative, even pride should 
induce them to require this ho- 
mage. 

ANNA CoMNENA, 
Camberwell, Jan. 19, 1819. 


ANECDOTE OF 
QUEEN CAROLINE. 


QUEEN Caroline going about 
incog. one morning, observed an 
elegantly dressed young lady de- 
scend froin a handsome equipage, 
and go into a milliner’s shop.— 
Her Majesty followed; and, as 
her plain exterior excited no con- 
jecture of royalty disguised, the 
fashionable looking customer had 
all the attention of the principal, 
while a shop girl brought some 
low priced articles mentioned by 
the Queen. The lady was en- 
gaged in examining different pleces 
of lace; and after expressing, in 
very strong terms, her admiration 
of some very high priced Brussels 
manufacture, bought several yards 
of cheaper English lace. When 
she departed, ihe Queen obtained 
some notice from the principal of 
the shop; and, in the course of 
purchasing a dozen pair of gloves, 
enquired about the recent cus- 
tomer, of whom the milliner spoke 
with high ealogium, She hed a 
large fortune in her own right, 


bat the Baronet, her husband, was 
a gay man, that squandered more 
than his own incom 


e, and the lady 
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practised genteel economy to pay 
his debts, ‘and provide for a nume- 

rous family. ‘the Queen pur- 
ehased the piece of lace so much 
praised by Lady ———, and sent 
it to her with a letter applauding 
that moderation and_ self-denial, 
on which so much of the most 
meritorious distinctions of the fe- 
male character depended. Her 
Majesty continued to interest her- 
self in Lady — ’s family ; and 
the sons, as naval and military 
officers, did honour to the precepts 
of their mother 
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DEATH OF MOZART. 


—_—_— 


One day when Mozart was 
plunged in a profound reverie, he 
heard a carriage stop at his door 
A stranger was announced, who re- 
quested to speak to him. A person 
was introduced, handsomely dress- 
ed, of diguified and impressive 
manners. “i have been commis- 
sioned, Sir, by a man of consider- 
able importance, to call upon you.” 
“Who is he?” interrupted Mo- 
zart.— He does not wish to be 
known.’’—** Well, what does he 
want ?’—** He has just lost a per- 
son whom he tenderly loved, and 
whose memory will be eternally 
dear tohim. He is desirous of annu- 
ally commemorating this mournful 
event by a solemn service, for 
which he requests you to compose 
a Requiem.” Mozart was forcibly 
struck by this discourse, by the 
grave manner in which it was ut- 
tered, and by the air of mystery 
in which the whole was inyolved. 
He engaged to write the Requiem. 
The stranger continued, “‘ Employ 
your whole genius on this work; 
it is destined for a connoisseur.” — 
“So much the better.””—* What 
time do you require?” “A month.”” 
“Very well; in a month’s time I 
shall return,—What price do you 
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set on your work?” “ A hundred 
ducats.”” The stranger counted 
them on the table, and disappeared. 

Mozart remained lost in thought 
for some time: he then suddenly 
called for pen, ink, and paper, and, 
in spite of his wife’s entreaties be- 
gan to write, this rage for compo- 
sition continued several days, he 
wrote day and night, with an ardour 
which seemed continually to in- 
crease; but his constitution, alrea- 
dy in a state of great debility, was 
unable to support this enthusiasm ; 


one morning he fell sénseless,: and ° 


was obliged to suspend his work. 
Two or three days after, when his 
wife sought to divert his mind from 
the gloomy presages which occu- 
pied it, he said to her abruptly : 
“It is certain that [ am writing 
this requiem for myself; it will 
serve for my funeral service.” 
Nothing could remove this im- 
pression from his mind. 

As he went on, he felt his 
strength diminish from day to day, 
and the score advanced slowly. 
The month which he had fixed, 
being expired, the stranger again 
made his appearance. “T have 
found it impossible,” said Mozart, 
“to keep my word.” “ Do not 
give yourself any uneasiness,” re- 
plied the stranger; “ what further 
time do you require?” “ Another 
month. The work has interested 
me more than I expected, and I 
have extended it much beyond 
what I atfirst designed.” “ In that 
case, it is but just to increase the 
premium ; here are fifty ducats 
more.” “ Sir,” said Mozart, with 
increasing astonishment, « who 
then, are you?” ‘ That is no- 
thing to the purpose ; in a month’s 
time I shall return.” 

Mozart immediately called one 
of his servants, and ordered him 
to follow this extraordinary per- 
sonage, and find out who he was ; 
but'the man failed for want of skill, 








and returned without being able to 
trace him, 

Poor Mozart was then persuaded 
that he was no ordinary being ; 
that he had a connexion with the 
other world, and was sent to an- 
nounce to him his approaching 
end. He applied himself with the 
more ardour to his Requiem, which 
he regarded as the most durable 
monument of his genius. While 
thus employed, he was seized with 
the most alarming fainting fits, 
but the work was at length com~ 
pleted before the expiration of the 
month. At the time appointed, 
the stranger returned, but Mozart 
was no more, 

POLYHYMNIA. 


PPP PH 


ANECDOTE. 

THE late Duchess of B—~ 
was much annoyed by a forward 
ignorant young mau intruding at 
the castle ; and as her sons were 
young, feared his sycophaney 
might counteract her endeavours 
to form their morals. Mr, ——— 
had really insinuated himself so 
much into favour with the young 
nobles, that her Grace could not 
shake him off, without proceeding 
to extremities she wished to avoid. 
A ludicrous expedient obliged the 
self-invited gentleman to hide his 
folly and presumption elsewhere. 
The Duchess requested her sons, 
and three other noblemen, going 
out a coursing, not to forget re- 
minding the grooms to pick the 
horses’ teeth before they led them 
to water. Mr. — constrned 
this injunction literally, and lite- 
rally repeated it to the servant 
that took his horse, anticipating 
as he believed the wisdom of all 
the party. Uncontroulable laugh- 
ter from them, and from their 
attendants, could not be withstood. 
Mr. did not wait dinner, 
and was ashamed to return. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





MARY. 
The dread storm of winter its horrors 
was blending, 
And thesilence of evening augmented 
the sound ; 
When Mary, poor outcast, the tempest 
contending, 
Embraced her cold infant, and sunk 
on the ground. 


In her ear still resounded a sire’s male- 
diction, 
Pronounced as he banish’d his child 
from his door ; 
While he, for whom Mary first suffer’d 
affliction, 
Was by honour detain’d on a far dis- 
tant shore. 


‘¢ And here,” she exclaimed, “ will I 
rest til] to-morrow ; 
* Ah! no, that sad morrow I “never 
shalt see : 
“« Yet'let not my Edward partake of my 
sorrow, 
‘¢ But wreak all thy vengeance, just 
Heaven, on me. 


‘Ye angels afford him your safest pro- 
tection, 
‘¢ Defend him from danger and hostile 
alarms ; 
« And, oh! may this pledge of our mu- 
tual affection, 
“ By some pitying stranger be led to 
his arms,” 


Not a glimm’ring of hope her sad heart 
now suggested, 
But that which illumines the path to 
the grave ; 
When Death’s friendly hand the warm 
current arrested, 
From the brink of despair the poor 
wand’rer to save. 


Now closed were those eyes late with 
loveliness beaming, 
And deaf was her ear'to the merciless 
storm ; 
Unheard. was her child, who now pite- 
ously screaming, 
Affrighted, still clung.to her motionless 
form, 


Vol. II—Feb, 


1819. 


Near the spot was her Edward, his jour- 
ney pursuing 
Impatient the comforts of home to 
renew ; 
When its infantine cries his impatience 
subduing, 
He paus’d—for his bosom to pity was 
true, 


The shivering babe in his arms gently 
raising, 
He strove to recal its lest parent to 
life ; 
But while, with compassion attentively 
gauing, 
He trac’d in her features—his Mary— 
his wife, ' 


He started with horror—no sound could 
awake her ; 
“¢ She sleeps,” he exclaim’d, “ in the 
cold arms of Death ; 
“Here, here will I stay then, nor ever 
forsake her, 
“ Till Heaven, in mercy, calls forth 
my last breath. 


His child was forgotten—no more he 
caress’d it, 
But neglected it lay on the ground by 
his side ; 
Till arous’d by its plaints, to his bosom 
he press’d it, 
“And Heaven forgive my presump- 
tion,” he cried, 


“ Forgive me, if callous to nature and 
feeling, 
“T ventur’d a prayer for immediate 
release ; 
“A fatlier’s first hope in my bosom now 
stealing, 
“ The future adorns with comparative 
peace, 


‘¢ But yet, though the blessing of filial 
affection 
“« Alleviate my sorrow, and soften my 
pain ; 
Tho’ my anguish be temper’d to silent 
dejection, 
« Yet never can Edward know ples- 
sure again. 
L 
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“Nor more, in my bosom true valour 
inspiring, 
“ Shall Fame’s sounding trumpet e’er 
gladden my ear: 
But far from the world’s busy tumalt 
retiring, 
“‘ Will I cherish the image of all I 
held dear. 


“ And, oh! may my final petition be 
granted, 
“When Death my lone pilgrimage 
kindly shall close ; 
“« May the tear-drop be shed, and the 
cypress be planted, 
“¢ By our child o’er the spot where his 
parents repose.” Harrier. 


PLP AH 


An EPITHALAMIUM. 


Which way shall I try, 
To utter my full bliss? ’Tis in my head, 
’Tis in my heart. SOUTHERN. 


«ec 





Bright be your path as the light of the 
morning, 
Rising from clouds over Snowdon’s 
dim breast ; 
Calm as the night, when the moon is 
adorning 
The still vale of peace, where the pea- 
sant finds rest. 


Ye who have stood like the oak trees 
unmoved, 
When fierce blew the wind in its power 
and wrath ; 
Now meet, and the spirit of scandal’s re- 
proved, 
And fades like the down on the wings 
of a moth. 


Long may the wreath of affection be 
twining 
Closer, till destin’d to loosen from 
earth ; 
Then may ye meet where the voice of 
repining, 
Mars not the music of rapture and 
mirth. Wa. Lewrs, 


CPL aor 


CHARADE. 
Should you prosperity enjoy, 
You'll find my first on ev’ry side ; 
My second proudly cleaves the wave, 
Our nation’s bulwark, strength, and 
pride. 
My whule’s a gift, whose sov’reign pow’r 
Enhances pleasure, lighten’s care ; 
From grief and pain extracts the thorn, 
And saves the wretched from despair, 
Harrior. 





TO JEMIMA. 


The courtier may Study his part, 
And his soul’s best emotions disguise ; 
He may smile—while he feels at his 
heart, 
Resentment or passion arise. 


The lover may swear he is true, 
And that beauty assails him in vain ; 
That his love he can never subdue, 
Or his once boasted freedom regain. 


He may say—that his vows are sincere, 
And that angels record them above ; 
That he’ll barter what most he holds 

dear, 
To purchase one smile from his love. 


For assuming the garb of a friend, 
There are many will court to betray ; 

The heart that has cherish’d they’ll rend, 
And its love—with deception repay, 


Yet the lover perchance may be true, 
And the courtier disdain to beguile ; 
Nor our friends as they pass in review, 
Wing the arrow that wounds with a 
smile. , 


Yes—the bright beam of friendship may 
glow, 
In many unmix’d with alloy ; 
Whose bosoms will thro) for thy woe, 
And exult in thy portion of joy. 


Er1iz. Bower BLEASE. 
STANZAS. 
To Kate, on the eve of her de- 
parture, 


— 


When ruddy day the east shall streak, 
Oh! then farewell to joy and glee ; 

Till I again thy presence greet, 
Tho’ far away, I’ll think of thee. 


And while the smile plays round thy 
cheek, 
And cheers some fond enamoured 
youth ; 
May inward thought and eye still speak 
That you to me are love and truth, 


For I will think of you, and oft, 
When other beauties flutter round, 

Your dress, and eye, aud bosom soft, 
Surpass them—as in mind I fouud. 


Fare thee well—and oh, for ever ! 
Love and live for me alone— 

Never doubt me, Kate ; oh, never ! 
Till the throb of life is gone. 

Somer’ stown, W. S~-8 
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HEBREW MELODY. 


Not by Lord Byron. 


Supposed to have been addressed by 
Solomon* tu the Princess of Egypt, 


Styled by the Arabians, 
BEDI AL JEMAL. 


— 


Supreme in beauty ; blossom rare; 

Bright nymph! with whom may none 
compare, 

Unveil thy ever-charming face, 

Array’d in smiles—replete with grace ; 

Sweet is thy voice ;—O, let me hear 

The sound delightful ;—soft and clear. 


Fair is my love ;—transcending fair ; 

As doves thine eyes ;—as goatst thine 
hair ; 

As sheep emerging from the stream ; 

Thy even teeth in likeness seem ; 

All equal ;—all as ivory white ; 

Or the new snow, in morning light. 


Thy lips are scarlet’s purest hue ; 
Correct thy speech ;—each accent true; 
Thy cheeks like ripe pomegranates glow,t+ 
As the light winds thy tresses blow ; 
Thou art all-fair ;—of pleasing mien ; 
In form complete ; in mind serene ; 
Nor spot, nor blemish, eye can see 
Nature’s all-perfect work ! in thee. 
Nov. 30, 1818. Puemivs. 


* An. Mundi 2991—Before the Chris- 
tian Avra, 1013. 

t The goats of the Levant have very 
beautiful hair; especially those of En- 
gouri, in Asia Minor, which produce our 
mohair. 

¢ This is a just description of the 
beauty of the south; that the imagery is 
classically exact, see Cant. cap. 2, v. 14, 
and cap. 3, v. 1, 2, 3, 7. 


STANZAS. 
On the Ladies’ wearing Feathers, 
BY MR. RIVERS 


I love to see the charming plume 
Waving ’er the female face ; 

It adds to beauty a fresh bloom, 
And gives both elegance and grace. 


I love to see, when winds blow high, 
The feathers nodding to and fro ; 
Yet while it pleases, makes me sigh, 
For transient is our bliss below. 


Yet beauty with its feathers gay, 
Cannot escape the general doom ; 
A moral truth I would display, 
Let virtue’s feathers deck the tomb. 


Original Poetry. 


TO PEACE. 


Sweet peace, thou cordial of the breast, 
That giv’st the soul its wonted rest, 
Blest inmate be my bosom’s guest ; 
And I with thee, 
Not caring for the world’s alarms, 
Secure will sleep, nursed in thine arms, 
Most quietly. 


And when Aurora’s rosy eye 
Peeps out the golden eastern sky, 
Unveiling heaven’s canopy, 
Tn streaks of light, 
I'll gird my loins each passing day, 
And journey on my lonely way, 
With calm delight. 


And when I lay me down to sleep, 
May gentle peace her vigils keep, 
That sorrow oft hath made to weep, 

In sighs and tears, 
Subduing every anxious weight, 
That bare on life’s uncertain state, 

lts doubts and iears ! 
Harr, 


SLIP 


INTERROGATIONS. 


The blush that play’d on Emma’s cheek, 
When Henry first his love reveal’d , 
Prov’d, tho’ her tongue refus’d to speak, 
A truth her looks but ill conceal’d. 


The enraptur’d lover read her eyes, 
Where spite of joy there lurk’d a tear; 
What means this trembling pearl, he 
cries, 
From Henry what can Emma fear ? 


I fear that time your love will change, 
For time alone tries love and truth ; 
Say will you not from Emma range, 
When time shall steal the bloom of 
youth ? 


My charmer, no! the youth rejoin’d, 
‘Time never can my love impair ; 
Tis fix’d, my Emma, on your mind, 
And time will plant fresh beauties 
there. 


Southwark. A. K. 


Ctr + 


SOLUTION 
Of the Rebus in page 31. 


Nero of Rome, of vicious fame ; 

For the first half I quote by name ; 

A liquor from wild apples press'd, 

As verjuice known, will yield the rest ; 
‘Their two first syllables conjoin’d 

Will never form ; the word design'd. 
L 2 Axyna ComMnuna 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WOMEN, 
Or Pour et Contre, 
A TALE, 


By the Author of Bertram, 
3 Vols. 


The Rev. C. Maturin is well- 
known to the public as a powerful 
writer, and the present work cer- 
tainly stands at the head of his 
productions. It displays much 
poetical fancy, intense feeling, and 
profound reflection ; and although 
brought into the world as a novel, 
it has the singleness of catastrophe, 
distinctness of person, and undi- 
verted application of moral, that 
belong to the higher order of the 
drama. There is much poetry in 
the invention of the characters, 
and the situations in which they 
are placed; and there is an ago- 
nizing dissection of the human 
heart, which unveils many of its 
most painful sensibilities. The style 
is eloquent and touching, but the 
catastrophe is somewhat strained 
and unnatural, and there is some- 
thing radically extravagant in its 
conception, although extremely 
well coloured over. There are 
only three characters strongly dis- 
tinguished, but it contains an abun- 
dance of visions, dreams, and im- 
pulses, besides a mad woman, who 
is a kind of prophetess in her 
lunes. The following is a short 
sketch of the story : 

De Courcy, a young Irishman, 
full of spirit and sensibility, but 
versatile in his principles, habits, 
and affections, by a singular ad- 
venture, in his 17th year, rescues 
from the hovel of “a crazy old 
woman, a beautiful young. girl, 
who had been carried there by 
force, He placed her in the hands 


of her relations, and, after losing 
sight.of her for sometime, acci- 
dentally meets her in a Methodist 
chapel; an elderly lady who was 
wit her invites him to her house, 
where he was in the habit. of hear- 
ing the most sacred subjects dis- 
cussed in a spirit of arrogance and 
fanaticism to which he could not 
have submitted, were not the fair 
Eva an attraction that nothing 
could overcome: but, after some- 
time, her apparent coldaess and 
other circumstances, enuse his 
attachment gradually to subside. 

An Italian opera-singer, Zaira, 
a fascinating being, educated in 
the perfumed airs of foreign high 
life, is seen by De Courcy on the 
Dublin stage. 


“« The curtain rose, and'a few moments 
aftersheentered, She rushed so rapidly 
on the stage, and burst with such an over- 
whelming cataract of sound on the ear; in 
a bravura that seemed composed appa- 
rently not to task, but to defy the human 
voice, that all eyes were dagzgled, and ail 
ears stunned, and,several minutes elaps- 
ed before a thunder of applause testified 
the astonishment from which the audience 
appeared, scarcely then to respire. She 
was in the character of a.Princess, alter- 
nately reproaching and svpplicating a 
tyrant for the fate of her lover ; and such 
was the perfect self-possession, or rather 
the force with which slie entered into the 
character, that she no move noticed the 
applauses that thundered round her, 
than if she had'been the individual she 
represented ; and sweh was the illusion 
of her figure, her costume, her-voice, and 
her attitudes, that in afew moments the 
inspiration with. which she. was agitated 
was communicated to every speetator. 
The sublime and sculptor-like perfection 
of her form—the classical yet unstadied 
undulation of hef attitucles, almost.con- 
veying the idea of a Sybil or a prophet- 
ess, under the force of ancient inspiration, 
—the resplendent and almest overpower- 
ing lustre of her beauty, her sunhke eyes, 
her snowy. arms, her drapery blazing with 
diamonds, yet falling round her figure-in 








folds as light as if the zephyrs had flung 
it there, and delighted to sport among its 
wavings—her imperial loveliness, at once 
attractive aud commanding, and her voice 
developing all that nature could give, or 
art could teach—maddening the ignorant 
with the discovery of a new sense, and 
daring the scientific beyond the bounds 
of expectation or of experience, mocking 
their amazemeut, and leaving the ear 
breathless. All these burst at once on 
Charles, whose heart, and senses, and 
mind reeled in intoxication, and felt plea- 
sare annihilated by its own excess.” 


Eva suffered wofully in compa- 
rison with this delightful and ami- 
able woman, (for she was really 
amiable) this dazzling and exotic 
wonder, De Courey became con- 
stant at her parties, and Zaira so far 
deceived herself as to imagine that 
her attachment was pure friend- 
ship ; she was about to quit Dub- 
lin, when De Courcy came to take 
his farewell, but they found it im- 
possible to separate, and he in- 
treated to accompany her, to which 
she consented, but deferred accept- 
ing his hand. In the gaiety of 
Paris his attachment to Zaira di- 
minishes, her ardent heart flies to 
that’ resource of the unhappy— 
suicide, for which she prepares 
with the fixedness of the philoso- 
pher and hero of antiquity: from 
this’ purpose, liowever, she is di- 
verted by a strong impulse to re- 
turn to Ireland. 

In the meantime Eva’s affection 
for De Courcy, which was deeper 
aud more powerful than she herself 
knew or could tell, was preying se- 
cretly on her vitals, under the feel- 
ing of his inconstancy. 


“ The weather was unusually fine, 
though it was September, and the even- 
ings mild and beautiful: Eva passed them 
almost entirely in the garden. She had 
always loved the fading light and deli- 
cious tints of an evening sky, and now 
they were endeared by that which en- 
dears even indifferent things—an internal 
conscivusnéss that we have not long to 
behold them. Mrs. Wentworth remon- 
‘trated against this indulgence, and men- 
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tioned it to the physician; but he an- 
swered neglectingly ; said any thing that 
amused her mind could do her no harm, 
&e. Then Mrs. Wentworth began to 
feel there was no hope; and Eva was 
suffered to muse life away unmolested. 
To the garden every evening she went, 
and brought her library with her ; it con- 
sisted of but three books—the Bible, 
Young’s Night 1 houghts, and Blair’s 
Grave. One evening the unusual beauty 
of the sky made ber involuntarily drop 
her book. She gazed upward, and felt 
as if a book was open in heaven, where 
all the lovely and varying phenomena 
presented in living characters to her view 
the name of the Divinity. There was a 
solemn congentality betwee her feelings 
of her own state, and the view of the 
declining daythe parting light and 
tlie approaching darkness. The glow of 
the western heaven was still resplendent 
and glorious; a little above, the blend- 
ing hues of orange and azure were soft- 
ening into a mellow and indefinite light ; 
and iu the upper region of the air, a de- 
licious blue darkness invited the eye to 
repose in luxurious dimness; one star 
alone shewed its trembling head,—ano- 
ther and another, like infant births of 
light; and in the dark east the half-moon, 
like a bark of pearl, came on through the 
deep still ecean of heaven. Eva gazed 
on ; some teats came to her eyes; they 
were a luxury. Suddenly she felt as if 
she were quite well ; a glow like that of 
health pervaded her whole frame—one 
of those indescribable sensations that 
seem to assure us of safety, while, in 
fact, they are atnouncing dissolution. 
She imagined lierself suddenly restored 
to health and to happiness. She saw De 
Courcy once more, as m their early hours 
of love, when his face was to her as if it 
had been the face of an angel; thought 
after thought came back or her heart like 
gleams of Paradise. 

“« She trembled at the felicity that 
filled her whole soul ; it was one of those 
fatal illusions that disease, when it is 
connected with strong emotions of the 
mind, often flatters its victiin with—that 
mirage, when the heart is a desert, which 
rises before the wanderer, to dazzle, to 
delude, aud to destroy.” 


Eva’s death is. the decline of a 
mild sweet. star, whose time has 
come, and ler settling is not with» 
out radiance and beauty. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW TALES. 
BY MRS. OPIE, 4 VOLS, 

THE extracts we have already 
given from these very interesting 
volumes, will have enabled our 
readers to form some opinion of 
their merits, aud render it un- 
necessary to enter at great length 
on the subject in the present arti- 
cle. They consist of a series of 
Tales, not inferior to the best of 
Mrs. Opie’s former productions, 
and written in a style which finds 
its way directly to the heart.— 
Her delineations of female affec- 
tion, in the characters of daugh- 
ter, sister, and mother; or in the 
romantic attachments of youthful 
love, are natural and impressive. 
It would be difficult to attempt an 
analysis of the various tales, in 
most of which the attention is pow- 
erfully excited to the close, the 
language is familiar, and instruc- 
tion is throughout very judiciously 
blended with amusement. 

The tale of “ White Lies,’ 
details, with great judgment and 
eilect, the embarrassments, mis- 
chiefs, and extremely painful si- 
tuations into which a young lady 
is thrown, ‘from a habit of heed- 
lessly telling what she considers a 
harmless or white lie, and which 
lead her, through a succession of 
well imagined scenes, into the 
painful necessity of ultimately ac- 
knowledging herself guilty of deli- 
berate falsehood; whilst the ad- 
vantage of sincerity is placed in 
its most attractive view. 

Our fair author’s sentiments on 
the foreign amusement of waltzing 
we shall give in her own words.— 
Davenant is attending Eleanor and 
‘Clara to a private assembly. 

«* Quadrilles being over, waltzes be- 
gan ; and Davenant, leading Eleanor to 
a seat near Clara, said, with an air of 
triumph, ‘ | am glad to find you do not 
waltz, Miss Musgrave,—nor you, Miss 


Velancy,’ 
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*¢ * Do not mistake me, however,’ said 
he,’ I do not mean to say that I consider 
all young ladies who waltz as devoid of 
modesty, delicacy, or proper feeling ; 
but I feel that I should wish my sister, 
or my inistress, or my wife, to have asort 
of untaught aversion to the familiarity 
which waltzing induces. I would have 
her prize too highly, from self-respect, 
the sort of favour which a woinan confers 
on a man with whom she waltzes, to be 
willing to bestow it on any one of her 
acquaintance. I wouid wish her to pre 
serve her person unprofaned by any 
clasping arm, but that of privileged 
affection. For indeed, dear Miss Mus- 
grave, if I saweven a woman whom J 
laved, borne along the circling waltz, as 
| see these young ladies now bore, I 
should be tempted to address her partner 
in the words of a noble poet,—‘ What 
you touch you may take.’ ” 


Although these yolumes_pos- 
sess a powerful interest, it is al- 
ways subject to some moral or 
instructive lesson, and less vio- 
lently agitates the feelings than 
some of Mrs. Opie’s former writ- 
ings. We have no doubt that they 
will be generally considered, taken 
‘for all in all,’ the best of this 
lady’s productions. 


A Selection of Irish Melodies. 
with Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by Sir John Steven- 
son, Mus. Doc. and character- 
istic words by Thomas Moore, 
Esq. No, 7. 

Mr. Moore closed the sixth 
number of this work with the fol- 
lowing apparently sincere farewell, 
which we consider one of the 
happiest effusions of his pen. 


“ Dear harp of my country! farewell 
to thy numbers, 
This sweet wreath of song is the last 
we shall twine ; 
Go,—sleep, with the sunshine of Fame 
on thy slumbers, 
Till touch’d by some hand Jess un- 
worthy than mine, 


If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or 
lover, 
Have throbb’d at our lay, ’tis thy 
glory alone ; 











{ was but as the wind, passing heedlessly 


over, 
And all the wild sweetness I waked 


was thy own ”? 

The apparent sincerity of this 
farewell, has operated on the mind 
of its author about as long as the 

romise which our readers will 
recollect to have been made some 
time since by Lord Byron, and. 
seventh number has appeared.— 
In the preface Mr. Moore says: 
‘it is published in consequence of 
the general call for a continuation 
of the work, and by the contribu- 
tions ne had received of old and 
beautiful airs, which he could not 
feel himself at liberty to suppress. 
It is surprising that, after six num- 
bers of these melodies, about love 
and liberty, the author should he 
able to find new beauties in sub- 
jects on which so much has been 
written; but the number before us 
proves that they are not quite ex- 
hausted, and that the creative fancy 
of Mr. Moore is even yet capable 
of treating them with originality. 
It opens with a melancholy effu- 
sion, called “ My gentle harp,” 
which we cannot praise; but the 
second has much merit. 
“ As slow our ship her foamy track 

Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her trembling pennant still look’d back 

To that dear isle ’twas leaving. 
So loth we part from all we love, 

From ail the links that bind us; 


So turn our hearts, where’er we rove, 
To those we’ve left behind us. 


When round the bowl of vanished years 
We talk with joyous seeming, 

And smiles that might as well be tears, 
So faint, so sad their beaming ; 

While memory brings us back again 
Each early tie that twin’d us ; 

Oh ! sweet’s the cup that circles then 
To those we've left behind us. 


And when in other climes we meet 
Some isle, or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flow’ry, wild and sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting ; 

We think how great had been our bliss, 
If Heaven had but assigned us, 

To live and die in scenes like this, 
With some we've left behind us. 
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As travellers oft look back at eve, 
Viren eastward darkly going, 
To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing ;— 
So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consign’d us, 
We turn to catch one fading ray, 
Of joy that’s left behind us. 


The next song, “ In the morn- 
ing of life,” is of a very sentimen- 
tal cast, and has nothing peculiar 
to distinguish it from Mr. Moore’s 
common-place compositions. 

The next is one of the most 
pathetic ; and, with a few excep- 
tions, “ When cold in the earth,” 
is a very pretty trifle. 

‘“ Remember thee,’ is one of 
those in which Mr. Moore dwells 
on his country’s wrongs; but js 
not distinguished by any particu- 
lar marks of originality. 

An excellent Bacchanalian song 
follows, called ‘“ Wreath the bowl 
with flowers of soul.’’ 

« Whene’er I see those smiling 
eyes.” This song was penned in 
one of Mr. Moore’s happiest mo- 
ments, and we give it at length: 


«© Whene’er I see those smiling eyes, 
All filled with hope, and joy, and 
light, 
As if no cloud could ever rise, 
To dim a heav’n so purely bright :-— 
I sigh to think how soon that brow 
In grief may lose its every ray, 
And that light heart, so joyous now, 
Almost forget it once was gay. 


For Time will come with all its blights, 
The ruin’d hope—the friend unkind— 
And love, who leaves, where’er he lights, 
A chil’d or burning heart behind. 
And youth, that like pure snow appears, 
Ere sullied by the dark’ning rain, 
When once ’tis touch’d by sorrow’s tears} 
Will never shine so bright again, 


‘€ If thonl’t be mine,” is a fan- 
ciful production. 

“ The stars that look like 
worlds of love,’ and ‘* Hearts 
bathed in eternal mills,’ do not 
appear to us as very original or 
pleasing pieces. 
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The most objectionable in the 
collection is, ‘‘ To ladies’ eyes a 
round, boy ;”’ and the repetitions at 
every other line demand censure. 

* Forget not the field.’ This 
is a spirited effusion to the me- 
mory of the brave, and is the last 
that demands our approbation ; the 
remaining two being very common- 
place productions. 


Ode to Scandal; to which are 
added, Stanzas on Fire. By 
‘the Inte Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan. 


In these short poems we see 
little that ean increase the lite- 
rary reputation of the great genius 
Whose name it bears. The pub- 
lisher asserts, their authenticity ; 
and as we cannot prove the con- 
trary, we will take his word for it. 
He also tells us that the comedy 
of the “ School for Scandal’ was 
founded on the Ode: but it is a 
very slight foundation for such a 
lofty fabric. 

This Ode has a humourous de- 
scription of Scandal’s scholars, 
from which we extract the fol- 
lowing: 

* Lord! who'd have thought our cousin D. 
© Could think of merrying Mrs. E. ? 

“ True, I don’t like such things to tell ; 

« But, faith, L pity Mrs. L. 

‘“< And was [ her, the bride to vex 

*+ L would intrigue with Mr. X..: 

** But they no say that Charlotte U. 

«“ With Fanny M. and we know who, 

* Qccasion’d all, for you must, know 

** They set their caps at Mr. O. 

** And as they courted Mrs. E. 

«* They thought, if she’d have cousin D, 

*¢ That things might be by Colonel A. 

“ Just brought about in their own way.” 

The concluding lines have some 

oetical merit; and the sentiment 
will harmonize with the feelings of 
our readers. 
To Woman every charm was giv en, 
Designed by all-indulgeut Heaven 

To soften care; 

For ye were formed to bless mankind, 
To harmonize and soothe the mind; 
Indeed, indeed, ye were. 
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But when from those sweet lips we hear 
Ijl-nature’s whisper, Envy’s sneer, 
Your power that moment dies ; 
Each coxcomb makes your name his 
sport, 
And fools, when angry, will retort 
What men of sense despise. 


Leave then, such vain disputes as these, 
And take a nobler read to please, 
Let Canpovur guide your way , 
So shall you daily conquests gain, 
And Captives, happy in your chain, 
Be proud to own your sway. 


ee 


Literary Intelligence. 


The Rev. John Evans has in 
the press, Essays, Biographical, 
Literary, Moral, and Critical, 
which will be published in the 
course of February, 

Maternal Conversations, by Ma- , 
dame Dufresnoy ; on beauty, pas- 
sion, courage, justice, clemency, 
moderation, perseverance, riches, 
love of country, &e. &e. will be 
published in February. 

Lord Byron, it is said, has a 
new Poem, called, “ Don Juan,” 
fortheoming. 

Mr. Campbell’s “ Specimens of 
the British Poets,’ will appear in 
the course of the mouth. 

The first part of a new County 
Atlas, in Quarto, will soon be 
published. ‘The maps, engraved 
by Neele, will be coloured in the 
best style. 

Mr. Rogers has a poem called 
“ Human Life,’ nearly ready for 
publication. 

First Lessons in Latin, designed 
as an introduction io Eulropius 
aud Pheedrus, by the Rev. John 
Evans, will be published. 

Mr. Crabbe has, we believe, 
closed his poetical career with a 
final Poem, intituled, “ Recollec- 
tions,” for which he has received 
3000/. for the copyright. A com- 
plete editien of his works are to 


be published, 


@ 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


ee 


Ross’s Airs, arranged with Va- 
riations and a Characteristic 
Prelude for the Piano Forte ; 
by Mr, Ross, Organist of 
Aberdeen. 

The fifth and sixth numbers of 
this amusing Work, contain the 
Welsh air of “ The Rose of Caer- 
marthen,” and the Irish air of 
“ The Pretty Green Banks of Ca- 
van.” These deservedly favourite 
melodies are very happily arranged 
by Mr. Ross, who bas formed them 
into pleasing exercises, without 
distorting them by needless em- 
bellishments. ‘'here are four va- 
riations to each air. 


Introduction and air ‘‘ Lavinia,” 
Jor the Piano Forte; by T. H. 
Butler. 


Though far from unpleasing, a 
great simplicity of style marks the 
introduction to this air, the me- 
lody of which is extremely happy 
in its subject; and in which we 
doubt not the performer will find 


both amusement and instruction 
pleasingly combined. The move- 
ment is wound up in a spirited 
style, with an appropriate coda. 


The Rambler, a favourite Reel; 
composed and arranged as a 
Rondo for the Piano-Forte, by 
T. H, Butler, 


This is a very light, yet pleas- 
ing composition; and the subject, 
though simple, is treated in a 
very lively manner, The sixth 
page is almost a capy of the 
fourth; but the conclusion is ex- 
tremely good, and deserves our 
approbation, 


New Egyptian Rondo, composed 
and arranged for the Piano- 
Forte or Harp, by T, H, But- 
ler. 


This Rondo is on a very limited 
plan; but it is an extremely easy 
and pleasing trifle, and young 
pupils will find some advantage in 
using it as a lesson. 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 

Flodden Field, a dramatic ro- 
mance, taken from Walter Scott’s 
Marmion, by Mr. S. Kemble. The 
piece opens with the condemnation 
of Constance, for a breach of her 
monastic vows, and goes through 
the’ principal incidents in the 
poem ; the language of which has 
been strictly adhered to, even re- 
taining passages which Mr, Scott 
merely introduced for the sake of 
rhythm. The processions are nu- 
merous, and the scenery is good ; 
but on the whole the piece is ex- 
tremely dull, and met with great 
Vol. II.—Feb. 1819. 





disapprobation. Mr. H. Kemble’s 
Marmion was a spirited perform- 
ance, but his death was too bois- 
terous. Mr. Hamblin’s De Wil- 
ton was very respectable; and 
Mrs, West and Mrs. Orger, as St. 
Clair and Constance, madé the 
most ef their characters. The mu- 
sic by Mr. T. Cooke has nothing 
to recommend it. 

Harlequin and the Dandy Club 
being consigned to the shades, a 
new pantomime was produced on 
the 7th, called the Silver Arrow, 
or Harlequin and the Fairy Pari 
Banon, founded on a tale related 
M 
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in the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, the production of Mr. Bar- 
rymore. Mr. Hartland being sub- 
stituted in the place of Mr. Brad- 
bury, as Clown, an uproarious 
scene ensued between the two par- 
ties, which even the O. P. warat its 
zenith scarcely equalled. Order 
has since been restored, «nd the 
piece bids fair to run the usual 
course. 

The Gamester has been produc- 
ed, in which Mr, Rae appéared as 
Beverley, after a long and severe 
tndisposition. In the early scenes 
Mr. Rae did not acquit himself 
equal to our conception of the part; 
but as the intcrest deepens, and the 
passion becomes more frantic, le 
completely redeemed our estima- 
tion, and the laiter scenes were 
received with an enthusiastic ad- 
miration. We wish we could say 
as much of Mrs, West’s Mrs. Be- 
verley. 

CoveEnT GARDEN. 

On Twelfth Night, My. Farren 
performed, for the first time, the 
part of Sir Andrew Aguecheek in 
Twelfth Night, and succeeded in 
exhibiting a very correct semblance 
of the character. Mr, J. Russel’s 
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clown was full of cunning roguery 
and ready humour, and Miss Bran- 
ton performed Viola with simpli- 
city, Innocence, and naivete. 

Miss Stephens, after a provincial 
excursion, made her appearance in 
Rob Roy as Diana Vernon; this 
was a judicious selection, as it 
affords ample scope for the display 
of her extraordinary powers. She 
was encored in almost eyery song, 
mpre particularly in the air of “ A 
Highland lad my love was born.” 
Mr. Duruset assumed the character 
of Francis Osbaldeston, and gave 
considerable effect to the songs, 
Poor Tokely, irr no more), was 
succeeded in Dougal by Emery, 
who gave a spirited delineation of 
the trusty follower of Macgregor. 

It was reported that a new Tra- 
gedy, called Mary Stuart, wys 
forthcoming at this Theatre, but 
had been laid aside, because Miss 
O’Neill refused to perform with 
Miss Somerville; in consequence 
of which Miss S, had resigned. 
Two letters have been published 
by Miss O’ Neill, disclaiming such 
an unworthy motive, and declining 
the character of Mary Stuart, be- 
cause she found it impossible to 
make a single effect in it. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION, 
For FEBRUARY, 1819. 


romenade Dress, 


Fine cloth pelisse of delicate 
French grey, lined throughout with 


white sarcenet; the back short. 


and plain, finished with a cape 
trimmed with a rich and beautiful 
fur, also down the front, and round 
the bottom, which is very deep. 
High jaconet muslin dress trim- 
med very full at the bottom with 
four puffings of clear muslin.— 
Bounet of English leghorn lined 
with white satin, trimmed round 


the edge with an extremely novel 
and tasty quilling of light gauze, 
finished with a narrow edging of 
black satin. A very full plume of 
feathers, with bow and strings of 
light gauze to correspond with the 
quilting 5 gloyes and shoes, black 
ki 


Evening Dress. 
Frock of delicate pink French 
gauze: the boddice is pink, satin 


sleeves, and round the top finished 
with gauze, edged with satin; a 
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vandyked band round the waist to 
correspond. The skirt ‘has two 
rows of pink satin laid on very 
full, which has an uncommon rich 
effect. Head dressed in full curls, 
and much lower than of late, 
braided with pink satin and a full 
wreath of flowers. 

White kid gloves, white satin 
shoes, and a French fan. 
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Madame Catalani is at present 
performing at Ghent. The admi- 
ration she excites there may be 
judged of from the following cri- 
ticism in the Ghent Journal, of the 
Sth instant, which we translate 
literally, notwithstanding the pre- 
judiced abuse it contains of our 
national air, “ God save the King.” 

«A numerous and brilliant au- 
Seaet composed of all the distin- 
cuished individuals at present in 
this city, assembled at Madame Ca- 
ialani’s last concert. The voice of 
this celebrated lady is an instrament 
which surpasses all that human 
genius has invented, and she plays 
upon it in a style of true Italian 
perfection. What purity of aecen- 
tuation, and expression, in her re- 
citative! With what facility she 
runs through the musical scale, 
without suffering a single note to 
escape the attentive and charmed 
ears of her audience ! 

The mazic of Madame Cata- 
laui’s voice imparted grace even 
to the dull psalmody of * God save 
the King,” which was catled for 
by ouly one individual. This 
mournfal ditty was listened to in 
co:;npliment to the singer. ‘ God 
save the King” is an old composi- 
tion of the reign of James the 
Second. 

The present King, who, before 
his misfortune, was allowed to be 
a good musician, thought very 


lightly of this composition, which 
he attributed to a singer named 
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Mathias Cock. Doubtless some 
praiseworthy sentiment attaches 
the English to this hymn ; but that 
sentiment cannot be shared by the 
people of other countries. The 
national air of England cannot be- 
long to any other nation, and al- 
lowing it to be performed, augurs 
neither dignity nor public spirit. 

W hy not have given us Dr. 
Arne’s admirable composition of 
Rule Britannia’ But, for God 
save the King / one mig ‘ht as well 
hear Libera nos, Domine.” 

Prince Le sopold intends to pro- 
long his stay with his family at 

Cobourg till March next, when 
his Royal Highness proposes to 
return to E1 gland. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, who is 
gone to Vienna to paint the por- 
trait of Prince Schwartzenburg for 
the Prince Regent of England, 
will, it is said, afterwards go to 
Rome to paint a portrait of his 
Holiness the Pope, for his Royal 
Highness. 

The new Parliament was open- 
ed by commission on the 21st of 
January. 

THE QUEEN’s PROPERTY.— 
Part of the Queen’s property, 
consisting of pieces of silk and 
satin, re old and silver, fizured and 
plain, have been measured at the 
Qiecn" s House, St. James’s Park, 
amounting to 2140 yards. They 
were presents to her Majesty ; or 
purchases made by her, for the 
encouragement of the manufac- 
tures. ‘They are of various prices, 
from one guinea to five guineas 
per yard, and many of them of the 
most beautiful workmanship ; one 
of them, a piece of green silk shot 
with gold, is of the most exqui- 
site beauty. This valuable col- 
lection the Princesses have, with 
their characteristic kindness and 
generosity, presented to Madame 
Beckendorff, as a mark of their 
esteein for the favourite of their 
M 2 
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deceased royal parent. In another 
apartment was a large store of the 
most superb shawls, Oriental pre- 
sents to her Majesty, but many of 
them nearly consumed by the 
moths. 

There are a great number of 
valuable cabinet pictures and mi- 
niatures in Buckingham House, 
which were the private property 
of the Queen, though they are not 
mentioned in her Majesty’s will ; 
and the hall and staircase display 
some of the finest works of the 
elegant artist Canaletti, painted 
when he was in England. These 
will probably now be added to the 
Prince Regent’s collection. 

We copy the following curious 
advertisement from Galignani’s 
Messenger, published in Paris : 


“ OFFER OF MARRIAGE. — 
Count Sarsfield Lucan, descendant 
of the royal branch of Lorraine 
and the Capets, and of other So- 
vereigns of Europe, wishes to con- 
tract an alliance in marriage with 
any lady, capable by her qualities 
and fortune, of supporting the rank 
and titles she will thus acquire.” 

Sarsfield, Lord Lucan, is a highly 
distinguished name in the military 
history of Ireland, at the eventful 
period immediately subsequent to 
the expulsion of James the Second 
from the throne, Sarsfield was Ge- 
neral-in-Chief of the Irish troops, 
and was one of those who took 
advantage of the capitulation of 
Limerick, to transfer himself and 
family to another country. 


——$— a 
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JOURNEY TO THE HOLy LAND. 
—The Abbe Forbin de Janson has 
returned to Paris from a journey 
to the Holy Land. He departed 
in the summer of 1817, landed 
near Tunis, and celebrated mass 
on the very place where St. Louis 
breathed his last sigh. Thence he 
proceeded to Greece and Constanti- 
nople, traversed Asia Minor, and 
the scenes where St. Paul preached 
the Gospel. Damascus, Mount 
Libanon, the country of the Wa- 
ronites, the road of the Patriarchs, 
all the monuments celebrated in 
the history of religion, fixed his 
pious curiosity. The Abbe cele- 
brated mass at Bethlehem, at Na- 
zareth, Jerusalem, on the banks of 
the Jordan, and rendered himself 
useful to the Christians of those 
countries. The religious of the 
Roman communion, eharged with 
the care of the holy places, were 
deprived of this privilege during 
his residence at Jerusalem, They 


have confided to him the honour- 
able mission of making claims in 
their favour at the Sublime Porte, 
in opposition to the Greek schis- 
matics, who succeeded in intro- 
ducing themselves into the Holy 
Sepulchre. On his way, retarn- 
ing to Constantinople, the Abbe 
de Janson exercised the duties of 
an apostle with a zeal and success 
worthy the early days of the church; 
he converted many people at Smyr- 
na, and even at Constantinople.— 
The important negotiation with 
which he was charged by the guar- 
dians of the sepulchre is now in 
process, and it is hoped will have 
a happy result. It is much to be 
desired that the Abbe de Janson 
may publish a detailed account of 
a journey interesting to religion, 
to the arts, and to geography. 

_ The following notice appeared 
in a newspaper for the year 1761 : 
“ The ladies of distinetion at the 
west end of the town have deter- 
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mined to hestow on the poor all 
the winnings at cards during the 
holidays.” 

Some time since a large lion 
came every evening from the banks 
of the Euphrates, and took his 
stand on a bridge over a canal 
near Bagdat, to the terror of all 
travellers. He was at last shot 
by a Zobeide Arab. 

The following lines were handed 
up to a beautiful young lady, who 
was attending the late trials at 
the Surry Assizes, 

Whilst petty offences and felonies smart, 

Is there no jurisdiction for stealing one’s 
heart ? 

You, fair one, will smile, and cry, “Laws, 
I defy you,” 

Assured that no peers can be summoned 
to try you ; 

But think not, that that specious plea 
will secure you, 

For the Muses and Graces will just make 
a Jury. 

A chymist of Copenhagen has 
discovered a means of producing a 
lively yellow colour for dyeing 
cloth. He gathers the tops of the 
potatoes when ready to flower, 
presses the juice, mixes it with 
more or less water, and suffers 
the water to remain in it during 
twenty-four hours. He then dips 
it in spring water. The cloth 
may be either of wool, silk, cot- 
ton, or flax. By plunging the 
cloth thus tinged with yellow into 
a vessel of blue, a brilliant and 
lasting green is obtained, 

Sir Samuel Romilly’s will, with 
eleven codicils, was proved on the 
2d instant, by John Wishaw, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. one of the 
surviving executors. The per- 
sonal property was sworn to be 
under 60,000/. 

Mary Davis was lately tried 
before the Baltimore City Court, 
on an indictment as a common 
scold! The Jury, after a con- 
sultation of an hour and a half, 
returned a verdict guilty. The 
punishment for a common scold, 
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agreeably to the laws of Balti- 
more, (which is in fact the com- 
mon law of England) is a public 
ducking. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE Dear 
AND Dums.—A French Paper 
says, “ An experiment, extremely 
interesting to humanity, was come 
menced, in 1813, by order of the 
French Government, upon four 
infants, completely deaf and dumb 
from their birth, and which has 
been continued up to this day on 
the youngest children, by M, de 
Moret.—The results which have 
followed from these experiments 
are, that M. de Moret has ac- 
quired the art of infusing into the 
minds of the deaf and dumb, by 
means of their eyes, a capability of 
giving utterance to their thoughts 
in an intelligible voice, and with- 
out screams, to read in a natural 
tone, to write under verbal dicta- 
tion, and to originate and adapt 
ideas to things which were proper 
for them; that he has succeeded 
completely in adding to their na- 
tural stock of ideas, and giving 
them an exact knowledge of lan- 
guage and things abstracted from 
the senses. He has also enabled 
them to converse intelligibly with 
other men, without putting into 
requisition any outward sigus 
whereby to make themselves un- 
derstood. Itis by an attention to 
the motion of the speaker’s lips in 
the day, and by touching in the 
dark, that they are enabled to 
comprehend his import; and hy 
these several devices he has given 
them facilities of education by no 
means inferior to those enjoyed 
by persons who have their facul- 
ties perfect. This unexampled 
success, which savours almost of a 
phenomenon, proves indubitably 
that M. de Moret has arrived at the 
highest stage of perfection in the 
art of teaching the deafand dumb, 
which it is possible to attain. 
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flier Lats MAJESTY’s WILL. 


THE LATE QUuEEN’sS WILL has 
been proved in Doctors Commons, 
by the executors, Lord Arden and 
General Taylor, and the whole 
personal property was sworn to be 
under 140,0001. 

Her Majesty directs her debts, 
legacies, and annuities, to be paid 
out of the personals, if there is 
not sufficient in her Majesty’s trea- 
sury to provide for those payments. 

Her Majesty states her property 
to consist of a real estate in New 
Windsor, called the Lower Lodge, 
and of personals of various de- 
scriptions; those of the greatest 
value being her jewels, which are 
classed as follows: -- 1. Those 
which the King purchased for 
50,0007. and presented to her, 
(supposed on her marriage.) 2. 
Those presented to her by the 
Nabob of Arcot. 3. Those pur- 
chased by herself, or being pre- 
sents made on birth-days or other 
occasions, 

In the event of the King sur- 
viving, and being restored from 
his malady, her Majesty bequeaths 
to him the jewels which he pur- 
chased and gave her; but if he 
should not survive, or should uot 
be restored to a sound state of 
mind, she then gives those jewels 
to the House of Hanover as an 
heir-loom. Her Majesty then al- 
ludes to the Qucen of Wurtemberg 
being so handsomely provided for, 
and gives the jewels presented by 
the Nabob of Arcot to her four re- 
maining daughters, directing those 
jewels to be sold, and the produce 
divided amongst the four daugh- 
ters, subject to the charge of 
debts, &c. The remaining jew- 
els she gives equally amongst 
the four daughters just mentioned, 
to he divided according to a va- 
luation to be made of them. The 


house and ground at Frogmore, 





and the Shawe establishment, her 
Majesty gives to the Princess Au- 
gusta Sophia; bat if she should 
find living in it and keeping it up 
too expensive, it is directed to re- 
vert to the Crown, upon a valu- 
ation being made and given for it 
to the Princess Augusta Sophia, 
with due consideration to the 
improvements; whether it shall 
please the Prince Regent to re- 
serve the possession of it as an 
appendage to Windsor Castle, or 
to authorize any other disposal of 
it. Her Majesty gives the fix- 
tures, articles of common house- 
hold furniture, and live and dead 
stock in the house at Frogmore, 
or on the estates, to her daughter 
Augusta Sophia. She gives the 
real estate in New Windsor, pur- 
chased of the late Duke of St. 
Albans, and commonly called the 
Lower Lodge, with its appendages, 
to her youngest daughter Sophia. 
Her books, plate, house-liner, 
china, pictures, drawings, prints, 
all articles of ornamental furniture, 
and all other valuables and per- 
sonals, she directs to be divided 
in equal shares, according to a va- 
luation to be made, amongst her 
four youngest daughters. 

Her Majesty states, that she 
brought various property from 
Mecklenburg, as specified in a 
list, No. 1, to be annexed to her 
will; and she desires, that that 
property shall revert to the House 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, and be 
sent back to the senior branch of 
that House. 

Her Majesty then expresses her 
intention of giving several lega- 
cies, as specitied in a list, No. 2, 
to be annexed to her will, to be 
paid out of her personal property, 
within six months after her death ; 
but no such lists as these were an- 
nexed to her will or made out by 
her Majesty. 

Her Majesty appoints Lord 
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Arden and General Taylor, truas- 
tees for the property bequeathed 
to her daughters Elizabeth and 
Mary ; stating that property to be 
left to them for their sole benefit, 
and independent of any husbands 
they have or may have, and she 
also appoints Lord Arden and Ge- 
neral Taylor her executors. The 
will is dated Nov. 16, ISIS, (the 
very day before her Majesty’s 
death). “[t is in the hand-writing 
of General Taylor; and two of the 
attesting witnesses are Sir Francis 
Millman and Sir Henry Halford. 


The bark of a willow-tree burnt 
to ashes, mixed with strong vine- 
gar, and applied to the parts, will 
remove all warts, corns, og ex- 
erescences, on any part of the 


body. 
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Warnings of bitter experience. 





It is with deep regret that we have 
to announce the destruction by fire 
of the ancient mansion at Auch- 
terblair, Strathspey, the seat of 
Major Grant, and residence of the 
authoress of the above work: but 
we are happy to find that the ma- 
nuscript of the volume intended to 
be distribated gratis, 1m the man- 
ner described in our Oclober num- 
ber, page 165, is preserved ; and 
that sympathetic minds may con- 
sole a sufferer for the loss of arti- 
cles no treasure can replace—me- 
morials of departed worth, and of 
hereditary rights, of inestimable 
value to their late possessor, by 
promoting the circulation of the 
work among the dependent daugh- 
ters of industry. 





MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 


cee ene 


MARRIED.—Thomas Prior, Esq. 18th 
flussars, andi nephew to Viscount Frank- 
fort de Montmorency, to Elizabeth Ca- 
therine, youngest daughter of W. A. 
Skynner, Esq. of Moore Hall, Bucks. 
—Captain A. B. Valpy, R. N, third son 
of the Rev. Dr. Valpy, to Anna, daugh- 
terof Robért Harris, Esq. banker, both 
of Reading.—At St. George’s Chureh, 
the Marquis of Blandford to the Right 
Hon. Lady Jane Stewart, eldest daughter 
wf the Earl of Galloway,—M Faller 
Farr, Esq. of North Cove, Suffolk, to 
Mary Anne, youngest daughter of Sir 
Edmund Lacon, Bart, of Yarmouth. 

DIED.—The Queen of Wartemberg, 
sister to the Emperor Alexander, and 
formerly Duchess of Oldenburgh. She 
will be deeply and deservedly regretted, 
not only by thuse illustrious families with 
which birth or marriage had united her, 
but by the people over whom she reigned 
just long enough to secure their warm 
affections; and by the enlightened of 
other countries, among the rest our own, 
who had nad the opportunity, which her 
presence aftorded, of appreciating, in one 
whose sex and rank do not always furnish 
such examples, a highly cultivated and 
jntelligent mind, and an active, useful, 


and benevolent spirit. Her Majesty was 
widow of Prince Holstein of Oldenburgh. 
She married the present King of Wur- 
temberg, January 14, 1816,—About nine 
o’clock in the evening of the 26th of 
December, the Queen of Spain. Her 
accouchement was daily expected, but 
she appeared to have been in good health, 
and was conversing with her attendants, 
when she was suddenly seized with con- 
vulsions, of which she died in about 22 
minutes. She was the daughter of John 
VI. King of Portugal and Brazil, and 
was born on the 19th of May, 1797, and 
received the names of Maria-Isabella 
Frances. Ata tender age she crossed 
the Atlantic with her august family, 
when they withdrew from the threaten- 
ing forces of Buonaparte. In 1817, at 
the age of 19, she returned to Europe, 
to espouse the King of Spain, her cousin- 
germain. She was accompanied by her 
sister, Maria Frances d’Assises, aged 17, 
who was married to the King of Spain’s 
brother, the infant Don Carlos.x—Charles 
Louis Frederick, Grand Duke of Baden, 
who has left two daughters, one born the 
5th of June, 181!, and the other the 21st 
of October, 1813, but no male issue. 
His uncle, Louis William Augystus, wha 
































was born on the 9th of February, 1763, 
is elevated to the grand ducal throne.— 
At Paris, after a lingering illness, the 
Count de Beauharnois, father of the 
Grand Duchess of Baden. He was the 
son of Madame de Beauharnois, well 
known in the republic of letters for her 
different amusing productions, and was 
cousin of Count Alexander de Beauhar- 
nois, Member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and of the Empress Josephine.— 
Dec. 22, the Chevalier Ignatius Palyart, 
his most Faithful Majesty’s Consul-Ge- 
neral in Great Britain.—At Dungannon 
Park, Ireland, in his 90th year, Lord 
Viscount Northland.—Sir John Throg- 
morton. The cause of his death was a 
dropsy, which terminated in apoplexy.— 
At Mulbury House, Dorset, in child-bed 
of her fourth child, the Right Hon. 
Countess of Ilchester.—At Strokestown 
House, county of Roscommon, in his 
81st year, the Right Hon Maurice Lord 
Baron Hartland.—On the 14th Jan. at 
Hinton St. George, in Somersetshire, 
Ear] Paulet, K. T. and Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Somerset. He was in 
his 63d year —Jan. 13, at Somers’ Town, 
in his 8ist year, Dr. John Wolcot, well 
known in the literary world under the 
wame of Peter Pindar. He did not 
suffer much pain, and though strongly 
attached to life, prepared for the ex- 
pected stroke of death with resignation 
and firmness. It is needless to expatiate 
on the character of his works, as they 
are universally known. Nature has 
scidom afforded a more original genius, 
and his mind was stored with various 
knowledge. He retained his faculties to 
the last, and was able, till within a very 
few days of his death, to dictate verses 
from his bed, which were strongly marked 
by his former strength and humour. He 


Deaths. 


expressed, it seems, an earnest wish tha: 
his remains might be interred as near as 
possible to those of Butler, the author of 
Hudibras, in St. Panl’s, Covent Garden. 
—In his 72nd year, Themas Leach, Esq. 
Police Magistrate at Hatton Garden Of- 
fice, and Chairman at the County Court 
of Requests, Holborn. The day previous 
to his death he presided as Magistrate at 
Hatton Garden.—F. W. Blagdon, Esq. 
long known for his numerous literary 
productions —Dec. 26th, aged 29, Mss. 
Fisher, wite of Mr. David Fisher, of 
Drury Lane Theatre.—Dec. 4, at Utrecht, 
aged 102 years and a month, the learned 
Rabbi Juda Glogau.—Miss Lewes, only 
daughter of Sir Watkin Lewes.—At Goa 
(India), Cayetan, Count Steinach, of 
Donnerpagh, in Styria, and a private in 
his Majesty’s 84th regiment. He was 
the eldest son of Connt Steinach, a Hun- 
garian nobleman of considerable pro- 
perty, who, soon aiter the death of bis 
wife, (the mother of the present subject) 
contracted a second marriage, which ap- 
pears tohave been the source of consi- 
derable trouble to the offspring of the 
first marriage. Cayetan, in consequence, 
abandoned his country, and sought an 
asylum in England, where he enlisted in 
the Queen’s German regiment, at that 
time on the point of proceeding to Egypt, 
and there served during a glorious cam- 
paign, under Count Maida. When the 
troops returned to Europe, he, at his own 
request, was transferred to the 84th regi- 
ment, then going to India. Within these 
few months he received intelligence that 
his father was dead, and left him heir to 
his property. He endeavoured te pro- 
cure his discharge, but fell under the de- 
bilitating effect of the climate, and died 
before he could accomplish his object. 





TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Letter of ‘* Senex” has just come to hand, and is under consideration, but 
we always wish to be favoured with the whole of the series, to preveut the chance 
of disappointment; in this instance, however, we must request another Letter, 


before we can determine on the insertion. 


The communications of B. G. will meet the earliest insertion, 
We are much obliged by the remarks of J. T. and shall certainly avail ourselves 


of the friendly hints. 


Several favors are postponed until next month, and ethers are under consi- 


deration. 


The favourable testimonials we have received, and the increasing sale of our 
Miscellany, will redouble our exertions to render it worthy of a still more extended 


patronage, 





J, ROBINS AND CO. PRINTERS, IVY-LANE, LONDON, 
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